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LIARS ATTENTION! We believe that every honest, law-abiding citizen has a 
secret conviction that he alone can spin a taller story than anybody within 








listening distance. Opportunity knocks! The Whopper Club invites you to let 
off steam on the marvels of Gulf Aviation Gasoline—reprints the best every im) 
month—and sends the author a specially printed certificate of membership! ; 


Forward whoppers to: 


MAJOR AL WILLIAMS, alias “Tattered W ing- Tips,” Mer., Galf 
Aviation Products, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





FOR PUZZLERS ONLY 
Dear Dattered 


catching some 


i ing ltp How ibout 
f vour puzzle artists and 
mathematicians on this one 


Iwo planes start at the same time at 
the same point, and race round-trip to a 
listant point. If the air were still, the 
faster plane would have twice the 


speed of the slower plane. Actually, the 


faster one reaches the distant point, 


turns. and is “% the wav home again be 
| 
! 


fore the slower plane passes, still on the 


{ 


wav out. What ts the velocity and dire< 


tion of the wind? C. L., Brooklyn 
TW 7 “tl heck Mu “ , 7) 
, 

7] Maal , 





var T UT K u rk. The 
Problems have my physics teacher on the 

I'm gett even tor the last two 
tests ni ave Paul Gooderum 


“SAFEST” AWARDS 
TOP RECORD STORIES 


There are some mightv fine stories 

the rec t announceme iwards 
ot the National Satetvy ( 

These tifica fon ) Out 
tandi Contributions to Sate Air Travel 
‘ t in thers t Easter Aur 
Lines a the Pennsylvania Centra 
Airlines 
Birthday 
April 27th happened to be P.C.A.'s birt! 
lav. And on it thev celebrated it merely 


vithout fat Llitiecs, bur 


ri< veal 





“She'd have soloed on to heaven 


Up among the stars so white... 


Olid yeat ince they began ft erve the pub 
i uifPout ever a single fafal acctdent fo a 
si SEN 4 member of a cret 


Extra credit was due to Eastern Air 


Lines, too, tor this vear’s award to East 
ern tollowed their previous vear's record 


of topping all “bests” for that period 


A Matter of Pride 


Gulf takes its hat off and bows all credit 
to these two companies. But we re proudet 
than punch that Pennsvivania Central 
Airlines has been using Gulf Aviation Gas 


| 


ine exclusively, for many vears—and 


that Eastern Air Line's record 


was made 
with both Gulf Gas and Gulf Airline Oil 
Since January, both are 100% Gulf Gas 


nd Onl! 


Eddie Rickenbacker 

In signing off we want to wish both lines 
the best of luck—especially to Capt 
Eddie Rickenbacker and his associates 
who have just taken over Eastern At 


— EDITOR 


, 
Lines 


WHOPPER CLUB 
The Whopper Club's 
month goes to Charles E. Kerr, his whop 


cr having been deemed most worthy ot 


fiploma tor tl 


a 


reproduction on this page. He takes issue 


vith Dorothy Tibert's vhopper, where 

rrandma rot rubbed with Gulf 
Aviation Gasoline nstead of linament 
she soloed about the house until she 


nded up in broken china, under the bed 


Remember? 





THIS MONTH’S WHOPPER 


Ah' Miss Tibert, what a whopper 
I hat ,Oou 
Telling us of grandma's cropper 
And her aeronautic fluke- 
How she soloed to the ceiling 
Through the room and round about, 
How she sailed back to her boudoir 
Absolutely cured of gout! 


wrote at Aroostook, 


All because Gulf Aviation 
You did rub on every joint 
Let me tell vou, dear Miss Dorty 
That I think vou missed a point! 
Had her tanks been filled with Gu/f Gas 
As she flew on out the door 
She'd have shook her tail-skid at vou 
As vou turned to see her soar! 


She'd have made no chinese landing, 
She'd had power to spare galore 
She'd have not received vour panning 

Bout the china on the floor 
She'd have soloed on to heavet 
Up among the stars so white 
And to shame she'd put the swallow 





And the eagle in their flight 
Ea 
As it was, she made a landing e 
ries 


On the floor, in broken glass— 
Proving that it wasn't GULF—but 


lust some ORDINARY tas use 
—C. E. Kerr, Richmond, Virginia con 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf ph 
Refining Company... makers of spa 


rea 


GULF bas 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 
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x StS 
— : TEST NO. 5—Sperry inspec- 
a tion is mot yet over! After 
P of? JZ “running in,” the instrument 
zr Lo ; - once more is tested for accu- 
Se = a TEST NO. 4— The completed rate, performance. 
geet Sperry instrument is careful- oes’ 
“«* ly re-checked throughout— iy 
a ‘ : both as a unit and for each 
- TEST NO. 3—With vertical of its freely moving parts. 
ring added to the rotor and , 
gimbal ring, the unit again is 
carefully balanced on knife- 
edges before it is assembled. 


4 2 


| S¥EST NO. 2— Rotor and gim- 
Vbalbring are checked for static 
Pe os - balance. Suspended on knife- 
: > edges, they must balance 
TEST NO. 1—Dynamic a ,  perfe in all positions. 
ance. Revolving at 14,000 


r.p.m., the rotor is carefully = Te ae, 
checked and balanced, be- ae se a Re 
fore assembly in gimbal ring. ate ee 


Each Sperry instrument undergoes a long se- of Sperry instruments. Without that confidence 
ries of tests for perfect balance. The methods instrument flight would be impossible. Sperry 
used have no superior for accuracy and Gyroscope Company, Inc., Brooklyn, New York. 
completeness. In balancing, as in all other 
phases of instrument manufacture, Sperry has 
spared no effort of exact workmanship that 
readings may be dependable and that pilots may 


have absolute confidence in the indications 





EX IN EVERY PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE 
| 
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Pioneer 
Aircraft Compass 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY, Inc 
(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation) — 


754 LEXINGTON AVENUE - BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 





Pioneer 


Primary Flight Group 





Pioneer 
Sensitive Altimeter 
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Profits Ahead 


HE new Civil Aeronautics Act, passed by Congress a 

few days before the whirlwind adjournment, certainly 
will go down in history as the most significant and im- 
portant piece of civil aviation legislation ever drafted 
by Congress. For the first time in the brief but spec- 
tacular history of aviation in the United States, civil 
aeronautics will be regulated hy one governmental body 
and a well defined set of rules to go by instead of three 
agencies and a hodge-podge of constantly changing reg- 


ulatory measures. 


In short, our aviation industry can now look forward 
to its greatest era of growth and development; for with 
a definite governmental policy and a unified administra- 
tion, the economic status of commercial aviation is auto- 
matically lifted to a point that means security for our 
companies, chances for raising new capital for expansion 
and good promise of a fair return on capital invested. 
Surely that is among the most significant results to be 
expected from our first dish of sane legislation in many, 
many years. 


Gone will be the crippling Air Mail Act of 1934 and 
the Air Commerce Act of 1926. No longer will the Post 
Office department control the development of our air 
transportation services through the power of air mail pay- 
ments. Under the centralized Civil Aeronautics Authority 
the Bureau of Air Commerce passes from under the con- 
trol of the Department of Commerce. The I. C. C. re- 
linquishes the Air Mail Bureau. The Post Office Depart- 
ment is shorn of its jurisdiction of the mail contracts. 
With the passing of this power goes the demise of a long 
reign of unsympathetic Federal regulation of civil avia- 
tion. 


Although the air lines will be the first to receive direct 


benefits from the new Act primarily through the issuance 
of permanent certificates of convenience and necessity 
and guaranteed orderly expansion, every other phase of 
civil flight can now too expect sympathetic understanding 
of each individual problem without fear of discrimina- 
tory or retributive action. Chances for several types of 
subsidy support of private and miscellaneous flying are 
greatly enhanced. Federal expenditures for an airport 
development program are a likely possibility, following 
the field survey with recommendations to the next Con- 
gress as authorized in the Act. Under the new air board, 
Bureau of Air Commerce functions will be shorn of the 
disgraceful brand of Commerce Department politics that 
have been largely responsible for the bureaucratic in- 
efficiency and inconsistencies of policy during the entire 
New Deal administration. 


Of course it is ridiculous to hope that politics will play 
only a minor role in the selection of the Administrator 
and five members of the Authority; however, no more 
than three men can be chosen from one political party 
and the men now under serious consideration appear to be 
capable of honest, efficient and sympathetic administra- 
tion. Continual political meddling and special interest 
pressures should be minimized under the new regime, 
approximating the character of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. With an underlying structure of honesty 
and fair play, the Civil Aeronautics Act should mean 
the unshackling of commercial aviation from the forces 
that have been the direct cause for all the red ink on the 
ledgers and the comparatively small size and volume of 
business in the industry. 


Already the beneficial psychological effects of the new 
law are being felt. Everyone is optimistic. Talk of ex- 
pansion in many fields of aviation endeavor is heard 
everywhere. Confidence has been restored. 
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And it’s all because the Federal Government has 
finally admitted the fundamental importance of civil 
aviation to modern commerce and the national defense 
with an expressed willingness for sane expansion that 
will permit our aviation companies to show a fair profit 
from honest operations. That is the key to all the justi- 
fied optimism over the new legislation. 


Municipal Hypocrisy 


VER so often we hear of municipalities in almost 

every corner of the nation who uphold themselves 
as great workers for and supporters of aviation, yet just 
won't let their local aviation people exist from the sweat 
of their brow. It’s one thing to build fine facilities and 
quite another to see that those facilities are properly and 
honestly exploited for the good of the taxpayers, 


From the southeastern corner of the nation now comes 
word that a well known and reputable aircraft operator, 
who has been in the business for many years, is being 
deprived of his place to do business by the municipality 

which he operates. Over a long period of time the 
operator has invested money, worked hard and built up 
a good clientele. Now the city has cancelled his lease in 
order to operate the entire airport themselves. 


The operator to whom we refer has maintained a suc- 
cessful aviation enterprise that’s been a distinct credit to 
his city and to his state. He has made considerable in- 
vestments in aviation, physically and morally as well as 
financially. He has been a civic leader and has given the 
best years of his life to his work and profession. Just as 
he gets established and starts to realize interest on his 
long term investment, Bang goes the hammer. 


Do these communities that go forth to cultivate out- 
side aviation business for their balliwicks ever realize 
they must protect first of all what they already have? 
lo they expect to develop private flying at home and 
lucrative visiting ship business by making it tough on 
the fixed-base operators? Do the laymen and politicians 
presume to gain aviation growth without the help and 
guidance of professional airmen? We wonder what their 
answer is. 


It’s not a case of private operation against municipal 
operation. It’s a case of private enterprise being kicked 
out after having been established through long years of 
hard work. And it’s high time that communities, city 
councils, aviation directors, mayors and city managers 
learn that honest, private enterprise on their airports 
when once established should be encouraged and assisted 
in every way possible, especially if the operator has 
suffered the many handicaps that proceed successful 
business and has succeeded only because he has what 
it takes. To substitute political management for private 
commercial operation is not only the height of hypocrisy 
but in the long run costly to the city that permits it. 


The time must come, and come soon, when the fixed- 
base operators of this country get the cooperation and 
honest treatment they deserve. A great many aero clubs, 
civic clubs, chambers of commerce, and air organiza- 
tions in the United States might better devote some time 
to the problems of their local air enterprises. Holding 
meetings and wiring congressmen for new air mail routes, 
or working night and day to get some airport improve- 
ments are noble efforts for worthy causes. But to com- 
pletely ignore the small operators, permit the gross 


discrimination against them that’s been so evident 
throughout the nation, and to sit by with a devil-may- 
care attitude regarding their welfare, are practices that 
threaten one of the fundamental, basic branches of avia- 
tion in the United States. 


Publicity And The Press 


E criticize with reluctance the nation’s daily press 

in their handling of aviation publicity because we 
get so much undeserved lineage in a favorable vein. 
Oftentimes when a fatal accident is goringly spread over 
the front pages with statements that would insult the in- 
telligence of a 12-year-old model airplane builder, we 
try to check our anger and impatienee with the realiza- 
tion that as long as we crack up airplanes, the news- 
papers will publish wild reports of the accidents, at 
least until we get on a par with the automobiles and 
account for 36,000 deaths annually, in which case it 
would be minor news with little reader appeal. 


The unfortunate part of most newspaper stories on 
aircraft accidents are the purely conjectural and un- 
founded causes usually given for the crash. The most 
recent example of this is the case of one Baron von Rom- 
berg who crashed in his private ship during some bad 
weather in New Jersey early this month. Both the Asso- 
ciated Press and International News Service sent out 
some fairly wild yarns about the accident. INS reported 
that the motor exploded in mid-air and that the pilot 
attempted to bail out but that his parachute caught on the 
tail surfaces and that he was dragged down with the 
ship. Naturally, investigation showed none of this to be 
fact. The pilot was flying bad weather when he should 
have been on the ground. Practically every airplane 
accident experiences the same type of reporting; the 
most imaginative descriptions always escape the blue 
pencil. 


Something can be done about it. Our own experience 
with newspaper men bear out the fact that they are 
always willing to learn and to correct. We make a 
point to follow closely aviation reporting in many 
metropolitan dailies and small town newspapers. When 
a misleading impression comes to our attention, we sit 
down and write a friendly letter, presenting as many of 
the true facts as possible, all in the spirit of factual 
You'd be surprised how many editors 
appreciate it. Even if only one reporter has learned 
that motors don’t “explode” or “stall” in the air, and 
come to guard against some of the other common mis- 
statements, the energy has been well expended. It has 
convinced us that our manufacturers might well attempt 
some educational press relationships as a group, not 
for favorable publicity, or to get our names in the 
papers, but to give modern aircraft an even “break” 
when disaster rolls around. It would be a slow process, 
and results would not be immediately forthcoming. 


news reporting. 


Cooperative advertising in the papers and widely read 
general interest magazines would aid materially in pound- 
ing home the excellencies of modern airplanes, in clear- 
ing up misleading impressions in the minds of laymen 
and in allaying somewhat the spectre of fear which is 
still very much with us. Most all other successful and 
progressive industries have some such plan. Why not 
aviation? If we can’t afford to have wild misconceptions 
running rampant, then we can’t afford to neglect some 
type of intelligent education directed to the unscientific 
minds of prospective customers. 








VER ten years ago this month five men in Oklahoma 
City purchased a Stinson airplane. A sixth was se- 
lected to be the official pilot of the first cabin plane to 
make its home in Oklahoma City. One of the five men 
was T. E. Braniff, now president of Braniff Airways. 
lhe pilot was Paul R. Braniff, brother of T. E., whose 
war-born interest in aviation led to the cooperative pur- 
chase of the plane. 
The idea of these five men owning the one plane was 
a good one—they thought. When any of them wanted 
to go anywhere in a hurry they'd just call Paul and hop 
off. But it didn’t work out that way. 
“It was like five men owning one bird dog,” 
Tom Braniff today. “The five of us wanted to go off 
‘hunting’ with the plane in different directions at the 


reflects 


same time. 

So T. E. bought out the others’ interest in the plane, 
retained his brother as a pilot and became sole owner 
of Oklahoma’s first cabin plane. 

But time was a “wastin™” ...T. E. and Paul couldn't 
get away enough from their respective businesses to fly 
the plane. 

What to do? 

“Why don’t we start an airline?” suggested Paul. 

“Where to?” parried Tom. 

“To Tulsa and return—daily service 
said Paul. 

“Why not?” decided Tom. 

So, on June 20, 1928, the Tulsa-Oklahoma City Air 
Line was conceived. One daily round trip service was 


it’s a cinch,” 


established between the two Oklahoma metropoli, Paul 


Braniff was appointed pilot and general manager, T. E. 
began to think of adding air transport to the four business 
ventures he had already established. 


And Braniff be- 





Braniff’s Tenth 




















Birthday 


Five men with one airplane was like five 
men with one bird dog—it just didn't work; 
so the Braniff brothers bought up the air- 
plane and ended up with an airline. 


Bill Beattie 


came the name by which the first scheduled airline oper- 
ation in the Southwest was known. By the end of 1928 
the Stinson plane was making three round trips daily 
between Tulsa and Oklahoma City. Pioneer Paul and 
visionary T. E. saw clearly the economic need for co- 
ordinated air transport systems covering the entire United 
States. Early in 1929, following a “meeting of minds,” 
the new airline merged with Universal Aviation Corpora- 
tion. 

Appropriately, the merger was heralded in Oklahoma 
City with a “Wedding of The States” dinner, attended by 
dignitaries represerting the four southwestern states 
affected—Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. A 
scheduled air transportation system now linked the South- 
west with “connections with other (budding) air trans- 
port systems.” 


N NOVEMBER 3, 1930, the present Braniff Air- 

ways, Inc., was incorporated with an operation 
supplementing that of Universal connecting Wichita 
Falls, Oklahoma City and Tulsa. Two Lockheed Vegas 
comprised the Braniff fleet at that time. Early in 193] 
service was extended from Tulsa to Kansas City and 
Chicago; later St. Louis was brought into the Braniff 
system with sechedules from Kansas City and Chicago. 

On May 7, 1934, following the cancellation of mail 
contracts, a contract was awarded Braniff Airways from 
Chicago to Dallas via Wichita and Oklahoma City. By 
this time the two Lockheed Vegas had been supplemented 
with several others of the same make and Braniff Airways 
became known as “the fastest airline in the world.” 

On January 1, 1935, Braniff acquired Long & Harman's 
contract, Air Mail 15, which gave air transport service 
to Dallas, Fort Worth, Austin, Waco, San Antonio, Hous- 
ton, Corpus Christi, Brownsville, Wichita Falls and Ama- 
rillo. The addition of this operation coordinated Braniff’s 
service so that today it is known as the “Great Lakes To 
The Gulf” route. 

By July, 1935, a need for larger equipment on the 
Braniff routes became apparent. A fleet of Lockheed 
Electras was purchased and placed on flight service over 
the Braniff system. The fleet Electras brought recogni- 
tion to Braniff as a fast, modern flight service connecting 
the Midwest with the prosperous Southwest. 

In June, 1937, traffic over Braniff’s routes had grown 
to the point where still larger equipment was necessary. 
Supplementing its fleet of Electras, a new fleet of Douglas 
DC-2°s was added and a unique corps of Spanish-speak- 
ing air hostesses placed in service on the airline’s through 
flights. 

The importance of Braniff’s international connection 
at Brownsville with Pan American Airways for Mexico. 
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South and Central America, the steady increase of traf- 
fic to and from Latin America, seemed valid reason for 
the line to create a hostess service in keeping with the 
Pan American influence. Thus a unique hostess service 
was ingeniously designed. Braniff hostesses are re- 
quired to speak Spanish fluently and are attired in at- 
tractive uniforms of modified Mexican design. 

The requirements of speaking Spanish, coupled with 
rigid stipulations of weight, height, age, background and 
personality presented an extremely difficult problem 
when it came to selecting the hostess corps. Consequently, 
before the first ten girls began their flight duty, it was 
necessary to interview over 3500 applicants. 

Thus, from a single Stinson plane in 1928, through 
the “world’s fastest airline’—Vega era in 1934, through 
the Electra stage of 1935-36, the line has grown until 
today it requires a dual fleet of Douglas and Lockheed 
Electra equipment to serve its needs. From a daily oper- 
ating mileage of approximately 300 miles in 1928, Bran- 
iff has expanded until today its lines operate almost 
10,000 miles daily. 

Braniff’s phenomenal increase in traffic, its amazing 
ten year growth, is not due to any one individual’s 
genius or efforts. Instead it has been the combined 
efforts, ideas and energies of a closely-knit organization. 
blending itself for one common purpose 

T. E. Braniff, dignified president of the airline, is a 
dominant figure in not only the air transport industry, 
but in the insurance business as well. Born 54 years ago 
in Salina, Kansas, his penetrating business sense and 
calculating leadership has brought him from an insur- 
ance agency owner at the age of 17 in the Indian Terri- 
tory which is now Oklahoma, until today he is considered 
one of Oklahoma’s “ten successful men.” “Tom” Braniff 


progress. 


Robert J. Smith 
Vice President in charge of main- 
tenance and operations since 
March 15, 1938, was born 39 
years ago in Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. Educated at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Northwestern 
University, and Jefferson Uni- 
versity, he was admitted to the 
Texas bar in 1932. General traf- 
fic manager of American Air- 
lines from 1929 to 1932, Mr. 
Smith joined Braniff to succeed 
©. M. Mosier, who resigned to 
become vice president of Amer- 

ican Airlines. 





Chas. E. Beard, Vice President 
Assigned to the naval aviation 
service as a gunner during the 
war, “Chuck” Beard learned to 
fly at the age of 17. Passenger 
traffic manager of Northwest 
Airways in 1932, he became 
general traffic manager of Bran- 
iff Airways in October, 1935, 
vice president in charge of traf- 
fic and advertising and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors in 
April, 1937, public relations di- 
rector for the airline in March, 
1938. 








T. E. Braniff, President 


Born in Salina, Kansas, he attended high school in Kansas City, 
Missouri, where his father had moved to expand their suc- 
cessful fire insurance agency. At 17 Tom Braniff decided to 
establish an insurance agency in the Kiowa and Comanche 
country which was being opened by settlers. At 18 he moved 
to Oklahoma City, where he subsequently formed the Braniff 
Investment Company, the Provident Mortgage Company, the 
Prudential Fire Insurance Company, and Braniff Airways, Inc., 
whose 200 miles-per-hour Lockheed and Douglas B Liners are 
a far cry from the horse and buggy in which he canvassed the 
Oklahoma territory in the early days. 


likes to recall that his first business ventures in Kiowa 
and Comanche counties of Oklahoma were conducted in 
a horse and buggy; which pertinently contrast with the 
200 miles per hour equipment in which he travels the 
country today. 


URING the ten years of his airline’s existence, Mr. 

Braniff has gathered about him executives and de- 
partment heads who are recognized leaders throughout 
the air transport industry today. Chas. E. Beard, vice 
president of traffic and advertising, joined Braniff in 
October, 1935. He had been previously connected with 
Northwest Airlines, organized and managed the first 
consolidated airline ticket office in the world in Chicago. 
Beard’s efforts have largely been responsible for the 
2000 per cent increase in passenger traffic the airline 
enjoys today over traffic of 1935. 

Robert J. Smith, recently appointed vice president in 
charge of operations, maintenance and public relations, 
was formerly connected with old American Airways as 
general traffic manager. Smith succeeded O. M. Mosier 
who resigned from the Braniff organization last spring to 
join American Airlines. 

L. H. Luckey, operations manager, during a long career 
with Braniff has established for himself a splendid rec- 
ord of dependable operations. Reagan Stunkel, main- 
tenance superintendent, is probably the youngest execu- 
tive in the air transport industry today. Stunkel joined 

(Continued on Page 30) 








The Hydromatie Propeller 


Hamilton Standard’'s latest contribution to aeronautical en- 





gineering is one of their most important—the “full feather- 
ing’ propeller now in regular use on two domestic air lines. 


Frank W. Caldwell 


Engineering Manager 


lamilton Stan 


HE Hydromatic “quick-feathering” propeller, latest 

engineering achievement of the Hamilton Standard 
Propellers division of United Aircraft Corporation, has 
been released for use throughout the world, and there is 
presented herewith a description of this ingenious mech- 
anism, that marks another forward step in the improve- 
ment of airplane performance. 

It is interesting to note here that this development 
represents the third major advance in controllable pro- 
peller design to be contributed by Hamilton Standard. 
First of these was the now-common two-position con- 
introduced nearly 
This marked the first application of the 
“gear-shift” principle to airplane design and made pos- 
sible such important improvements in airplane perform- 
ance that it was almost universally adopted, and won 
for Hamilton Standard the 1933 Collier Trophy.  Fol- 
lowing this came the “constant-speed” propeller, an im- 
provement on the controllable type, permitting the engine 
to deliver specified power automatically under all con- 
ditions of flight instead of only under take-off and cruis- 
This again improved airplane perform- 
ance, and like its predec essor, came into wide use through- 
out the world. 


trollable pitch propeller, originally 
10 years ago. 


ing conditions. 


The development of airplane performance has con- 
tinued to the point where the range of pitch adjustment 
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10ra rropeliers 


of existing propellers is barely sufficient to take care 
of the requirements. The speed range of new aircraft is 
steadily increasing, ceiling is increasing, and in military 
types there is a growing tendency for the use of power 
descents in certain maneuvers. All of these factors tend 
to require a greater range of pitch adjustment, and where- 
as the first controllables used only four or five degrees 
of pitch angle change, current types are using up to 
twenty degrees, and projected types will need still more. 

In addition to the requirements for additional pitch 
range, there has been a need in certain types of airplanes 
for stopping the rotation of engines which may have 
failed in such a way as to render their continued opera- 
tion dangerous. In some cases this has been done by 
the use of friction brakes acting on the propeller shaft. 
The action of these brakes is comparatively slow, how- 
ever, and resistance to forward motion of the airplane 
and the propeller stopped by the brakes is quite high. On 
the other hand, if the pitch angles of the propeller are 
rapidly increased to about 87 degrees at the three-quarter 
radius point, the rotation of the engines is stopped almost 
instantly and the resistance of the idle propeller is 
reduced to a minimum. The practice of adjusting the 
angles of a propeller to this position, where the chord 
of the blades is nearly parallel to the line of flight, is 
called “feathering.” The difference in ceiling of a twin- 
engined airplane with one propeller feathered compared 
to the case of one propeller braked may be as much as 
2000 feet under certain conditions, so that the feathering 
procedure shows a material improvement in performance 
where one engine must be stopped. A number of airline 
operators have found the disposition of idle engines of 
great importance, especially in connection with long 
range operations, and the feathering feature enables 
them to solve a serious problem. 

To meet these requirements for greater pitch angle 
range during normal operation and for full-feathering 


Left: Cutaway view of Hamilton Standard Hydromatic Propeller and 
Constant Speed Governor installed on the nose section of a Pratt & 
Whitney engine. 

Below: Principal parts of the dome assembly of the Hydromatic Pro- 
peller. From left to right these are: (1) rotating cam, which is geared 
to the propeller blades: (2) cam rollers; (3) stationary cam, which is 
rigidly keyed to the hub barrel; (4) the piston; (5) the dome. 
Note the abrupt change in the slope of the cam path at the point where 
maximum normal pitch is reached and feathering operation begins. 
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This striking photo shows an engine stopped in flight and one of the new Hamilton Standard Hydromatic propellers in complete feathered position 
on a United Air Lines’ ‘‘Mainliner.”” The feathering operation takes only nine seconds. 


Hydromatic propellers are now in use by United and American and have been specified for the DC-4, the Boeing 314 flying boat, the Boeing 307 


Stratoliner, the Air Corps’ “Flying Fortresses’’ and Northwest Airlines’ Lockheed 14 equipment. 





in emergencies, the engineering staff of Hamilton Stand- 
ard has been hard at work for the past three years on 
the development of the Hydromatic propeller, the design 
being carried out under the direction of Erle Martin, 
Chief Engineer. The design objectives might have been 
met by modifications of the existing Hamilton Standard 
design, but a study of the problem indicated that the 
requirements had advanced so far beyond the original 
needs that a complete re-design of the controllable 
mechanism would be desirable. This was accomplished 
without departing from the highly successful hydraulic 
principle and the thoroughly proven hub and blade- 
mounting structure of the older type. At the same time 
this afforded an opportunity of applying the service ex- 
perience gained through millions of hours of use of the 
older type toward improving those features which have 
required the greatest amount of maintenance in the field. 


N THE spring of 1936, nine months after the inception 

of the project, the first Hydromatic propeller was 
assembled and ready for test. Then followed an ex- 
haustive series of tests, both in flight and on the ground, 
during which some modifications were made in the de- 
sign and minor troubles were corrected. To date, the 
Hydromatic propellers have had more than 500 hours of 
ground testing and more than 4000 hours of flight test- 
ing, including successful tests for Department of Com- 
merce Approved Type Certificates and for official Army 
and Navy approval. 


So important are the advantages of the Hydromatic 
propeller and so impressive the results of its tests that 
orders for more than 450 propellers of this type are 
already on the books. Both American Airlines and 
United Air Lines are equipping their entire fleets of 
Douglas DC-3 transports with Hydromatic propellers as 
fast as they can be delivered, these being the first in- 
stallations of feathering propellers in regular transport 
service, so far as is known. Significant, too, is the fact 
that Hydromatic propellers have been specified ' for 
America’s three new super-transports,—the Douglas DC- 
| for the five major U. S. airlines, the Boeing 314 Trans- 








eceanic boat for Pan American Airways, and the Boeing 
307 Stratoliner for Pan American and T. W. A. Other 
quantity orders have been received from Northwest Air- 
lines and the United States Army, who will install them 
on the huge Boeing “Flying Fortresses” now under con- 
struction. 


Construction and Operation 


Throughout the design, the seriousness and importance 
of the safety problem has been fully recognized. One 
of the most important advances in this connection has 
been the application of a method of measuring vibration 
stresses in the blades. This method has been under de- 
velopment in the Hamilton Standard laboratory for the 
past six years and is considered as offering a marked 
contribution to propeller safety. 


In construction, the Hydromatic propeller retains the 
rugged and successful hub and blade mounting structure 
of the older Hamilton Standard types. This has been 
further improved by moulding a collar of plastic ma- 
terial between the roller bearing race and the fillet of 
the blade retaining shoulder. This plastic material in- 
sures perfect seating of the mating parts, gives a better 
stress distribution, and protects the aluminum alloy 
blade from any chafing action, thus increasing its resist- 
ance to fatigue. 

The presence of the plastic layer also permits the use 
of an effective oil seal between the hub and blade. Such 
an oil seal would not be considered safe in direct con- 
tact with the aluminum alloy blade, as it might lead to 
stress concentration. With an effective oil seal it is now 
possible to maintain a fairly high oil pressure on all 
the working parts inside the hub and wear of the parts 
is correspondingly reduced. 

The pitch control mechanism of the Hydromatic pro- 
peller is again of the simple, rugged hydraulic type, al- 
though differing somewhat in actual application from 
the earlier constant speed propellers. One of the rea- 
sons for this is the additional safety problem introduced 
as a result of the feathering procedure. Propellers in 
the feathered position will not carry out the normal pro- 
pulsive function and it would obviously be dangerous if 














they could be feathered inadvertently or through im- 
proper functioning of the apparatus. Consequently, it is 
necessary to prov ide some means of restricting the pitch 
range during normal operation so that the blades cannot 
be feathered except by a deliberate action on the part of 
the pilot. 


HIS problem was solved by Hamilton Standard by 
taking advantage of the fact that the centrifugal force 
action on the blades tends to cause them to go into low 
pitch. In the Hydromatic design, engine oil which has 
been boosted to higher pressure by the constant speed 
governor pump is used to overcome this centrifugal 
twisting moment when it is necessary to increase the 
pitch. This oil pressure acts on a large piston and the 
motion of the piston is transformed into rotary motion 
by means of cam rollers acting on coaxial 
helical cams of opposite pitch slope. For the normal 
pitch range the cam follows a steep helical angle so 
that the piston enjoys a high mechanical advantage. 
When the pitch reaches the maximum operating value, 
the slope of the cam becomes flatter so that the mechan- 
ical advantage of the piston is insufficient to overcome 
the centrifugal twisting moments of the blades when the 
normal operating pressures are used. Thus, a maximum 
pitch limit is provided for the normal flight conditions. 
If a considerably increased oil pressure is supplied from 
some other source under the control of the pilot, the pis- 
ton will overcome the blade twisting moment and the 
pitch will increase until the feathered setting is reached. 
The adjustment toward low pitch is also accomplished 
by oil pressure, supplementing and augmenting the cen- 
trifugal force on the blades. In this case, the oil is also 
engine oil but under normal pressure. This oil pressure 
is at all times acting on the opposite face of the propelle r 
piston, and provides a “resilient member” opposing any 
tendency for a change to higher pitch. Whenever the 
constant speed governor valve relieves the higher oil 
pressure on the other face of the piston, this resilient 
pressure, together with the centrifugal force on the 
blades, moves the blades toward low pitch. 

When it is desired to feather the blades, an auxiliary 
pressure supply system is put into operation. A typical 
example of such a system is shown in Fig. 2. The pump 
is mounted between the engine oil tank and the constant 
speed control, and sends oil under pressure through line 


series of 











Fig. 1 
Schematic Diagram of Hydromatic Propeller Mechanism 
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Schematic Diagram of Typical Hydromatic Propeller Installation 





shown in Fig. 1, to the cut-out valve built into the 
base of the constant speed control. The auxiliary sys- 
tem shown in Fig. 2 allows the pump to draw its oil from 
the engine oil tank; alternative installations have em- 
ployed either a separate oil tank or used the hydraulic 
system of the airplane in place of engine oil and the 
special pump. 

The pump very rapidly builds up pressure in line 0, 
disconnecting the governor from the propeller and at 
the same time opening this pump line to the propeller by 
compressing the spring P in the cut-off valve. This 
feathering oil pressure is transmitted to the rotating pro- 
peller shaft past the oil transfer rings C, (see top view of 
Fig. 1), through port E of the distributor valve assembly, 
out port F to the inboard side of the piston H. The pis- 
ton moves out under this pressure, and forces the engine 
oil, on its outboard side in the dome G, through ports K 
and J, into the oil supply pipe D, and back into the en- 
gine lubricating system. As the piston moves out, the 
blades move to a higher pitch, and the motion is finally 
stopped by the rotating cam coming against an adjust- 
able mechanical stop (not shown in the sketch) set for 
the fully feathered position of the particular blade de- 
sign being used. With all motion stopped and the 
feathering pump still functioning, the feathering oil pres- 
sure builds up until it reaches 400 pounds per square 
inch, at which point a pressure cut-out switch opens the 
electrical circuit operating the pump by de-energizing 
the solenoid holding the cockpit solenoid switch in. With 
the blades feathered, engine rotation is stopped and con- 
sequently the blade centrifugal twisting moment and 
engine oil pressure have dropped to zero, and the blades 
remain in the feathered position. The entire feathering 
operation is accomplished in an average time of only 9 
seconds. 


O unfeather the blades, the pump is again started and 

permitted to build up a pressure greater than 400 
pounds per square inch simply by physically holding 
the cockpit solenoid switch closed (see Fig. 2). At ap- 
proximately 500 to 600 pounds per square inch pressure, 
the force at K at the base of the distributor valve in the 
propeller is great enough to force the distributor valve 
out, compressing spring R, and the valve moves toward 
the position shown in the bottom view of Fig. 1, dis- 
connecting the engine oil system from the dome. The 
oil from the pump starts to fill up the dome on the out- 
board side of the piston through ports S and K as the 
distributor valve moves out, and this oil starts pushing 
the piston in, unfeathering the blades. The oil on the 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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WITH THt AIR CORPS 


By Tom Ashley 


New Target For Pursuit 


IVE pursuit enough rope and they'll hang bombard- 

ment. That’s what it amounted to as long-range 
mass firing at high altitudes was scheduled for the Twen- 
tieth Pursuit Group of the Third GHQ Air Force Wing 
in intensive gunnery training during July over the Gulf 
of Mexico off Fort Crockett, Texas. Rope will figure 
prominently in the development of latest tactics advanced 
by pursuit for assaulting enemy bombardment, for a 
rope—or a cable, to be exact—is needed to provide a 
swift moving target simulating bombardent in flight. 

A new sleeve target 60 feet in length attached to a 3,- 
200-ft. cable is expected to add more realism in the train- 
ing. The target is large enough to be used by whole 
squadrons of planes whereas smaller targets formerly 
restricted the number of planes. The cable is long 
enough to allow added freedom of maneuver without 
endangering the plane towing the target. And finally, 
a bomber (Martin, B-10) will provide power and speed 
enough to handle the improved target and cable as as- 
saulting squadrons bear down upon it. Previous gun- 
nery training with tow targets was nothing like that pro- 
posed this summer on the Gulf ranges. The sleeve was 
16 feet long, its cable was but 600 feet in length and it 
was towed by a P-26 (Boeing). The handicap was so 
serious then that mass firing was experimented either on 
ground targets or in theory. 

A tremendous volley of fire is poured into enemy bom- 
bardment flights by pursuit using the target. It was 
demonstrated during anual “field laboratory” tests con- 
ducted in February for officers of the Air Corps Tactical 
School, when ground targets were used, canvas sheets 
representing bombers in formation. In the training over 
the Gulf near Fort Crockett, however, the canvas bombers 
will give way to the 60-ft. sleeve target, and the “enemy” 


a : 


will be assaulted as he is towed along at altitudes rang- 
ing from 15,000 feet to 20,000 feet and more. At these 
altitudes pilots will conduct their firing while clothed in 
heavy winter flying suits and while masked with face 
protectors, drawing oxygen through tubes as_ they 
“fight.” 

Mass firing will take shape at the start in trials in 
which elements of three planes (all to be Boeing P-26’s) 
open both guns while diving upon the target. This will 
give way to formations of six, nine and as many as 
as eighteen planes, all of which will fire upon the target 
at the same time. Thirty-eight guns, fifteen .30 calibre 
and fifteen .50 calibre, will thus be loosed onto the 
“enemy target, each firing as much as 800 rounds per 
minute. 

In order to mass fire in this manner the planes are 
flown in relatively close formation, made up of elements 
of threes which are staggered to the rear. Officers are 
confident use of the new 60-ft. sleeve and 3,200-ft. cable 
will result in marked improvements in scores of pursuit 
pilots. 

Thirty-three officers and 116 enlisted men will make 
up the gunnery camp which will be established at Fort 
Crockett for the gunnery training. Captain Milo N. 
Clark will be camp commander. The gunnery will open 
1939 schedules and will continue throughout the year 
at monthly intervals following the intensive training 
period during July. 


Fighters Expected in July 


IGHER scores are not the only things to which the 

Twentieth Pursuit Group is looking forward. By 

the time the gunnery is completed the group may return 

to Barksdale Field to swap its obsolescent P-26’s for 

brand new Curtiss P-36-A’s—64 of them. Tentative de- 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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Heavy winter flying clothes and face masks give these army pursuit pilots the appearance of warriors from Mars. A close study will show two 
tubes protruding from the masks at the mouth—one tube for inhaling oxygen and the other for exhaling. Pilots of the 20th Pursuit Group will = 
uniformed like this during July when the Group conducts long-range mass firing at altitudes ranging from 15,000 feet upward over the Gulf o 


Mexico off Fort Crockett, Texas. 


Behind them is a Boeing P-26. 


Official Photo, U. S. Army Air Corps 
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No Admission. Please 


Birmingham's National Air Carnival has grown into a major aero- 


nautical event in the short span of eight years. 
sition and everyone asks the question ‘How do they do it? 


_ is a little story about a big aflai 
an affair that’s always been big to 
Birmingham and us suthun boys, suh, but 
now a major aeronautical event with in- 
ternational import and flavor. For when 
the 8th annual National Air Carnival was 
over Sunday evening at sunset, the 200,000 
folks who turned out for the meet had 
seen one of the finest displays of air show- 
manship and aviation on parade ever wit- 
nessed in these United States. Interspersed 
among those homeward moving 200,000 
Alabamians on June 5 were several hun- 
dred representatives of the aviation in- 
dustry who had journeyed far to be in 
Birmingham for Air Carnival time; they 


Acker and his gang of huskies were major 
leaguers in the business. And in addition. 
ezar airshowman of them all. National Ai 
Races’ genial Cliff Henderson even came down to see 
what all the noise was about and generously admitted 
that everything folks were saying about Dixie’s spring 
aviation classic was very. very true. 

Everybody, especially those who came from far away, 
wanted to know how Birmingham does it. The formula 
is simple. So simple it sounds like Dale Carnegie. 
Leadership, organization and hard work are the main 
ingredients. Mix in a sprinkling of civic pride and a 
desire to keep up in aviation and you have it. The main 
leadership is supplied by Steadham Acker, Birmingham's 
airport manager and one of Alabama’s most militant 
workers for aviation: organization comes from the Birm- 
ingham Aero Club comprised of men from all walks of 
the city’s interesting life: and the hard work comes as a 
natural sort of thing from everyone on every committee. 
pulling in u-ison with the precision of a New Deal po- 
litical machine. (Pardon the comparison, Dave). And 
nobody gets the glory, for the glory belongs to Birming- 
ham. 

If you're ever around “Steady” Acker, or Dave Denny. 
who holds down the presidency of the Aero Club, or 
around any of the club members for as much as ten 
minutes, you would get a clearer idea of why the Air 
Carnival is a success. Since this isn’t a personality 
column but rather an account of the Carnival, you'll just 
have to take our word for it that anyone who pulls out 
100.000 folks to see an air show in two days must be good. 

EMINDING us of Miami in December, private ships 

flocked in like wild geese before the first “norther.” 
The Southwest alone accounted for eighteen, while the 
states nearby ran the private ship population up into 
scores. It was gratifying to see so many come down 
from the North and East, especially those familiar faces 
that are a prerequisite to any successful air meet. 

While death stalked the tracks at the Oakland. Cali- 
fornia, show, Birmingham’s Carnival displayed flight in 
a more conventional garb, and we couldn't help reflect- 
ing on the fact that a safe show is just as colorful and 





Steadham Acker 
General Chairman oi the Air Car- 
nival and manager of Birmingham's 


Municipal Airport. Largely through 
Acker’s efforts has the Birmingham 
Carnival developed 
league aeronautical 
Every year he has to turn down 
. local business concerns who desire 
too cinched the oft expressed opinion that te sponsor events and the Aero 
Club always ends up with money 
in the bank towards initiating the 
next year’s show. 


It's a free show, a 


packed with thrills for the public as a 
dangerous one, that conservative meets 
without racing can be big events, that a 
show without accident is an asset rather 
than a detriment to flight in the mind of 
Johnny Public. Birmingham’s safety rec- 
ord and clean bill of health for eight con- 
secutive years is definitely more than just 
luck. The entire program is planned and 
engineered to preclude any possible chance 
of danger; yet the spectacular showman- 
ship that brings Joe Dokes and his family 
out to the airport is not necessarily sacri- 
ficed. And as long as Birmingham follows 
that creed, her National Air Carnival will 
be a credit to the city and to aviation as a 
whole. 

Headliners on the scintillating two day 
meet were: Capt. Manuel Orta, Cuban Air 
Corps, who more than made up for the 
absence of Messrs. Rankin and Papana of last year’s 
meet; Mike Murphy with his high speed aerobatics and 
his Cub landing on the top of an automobile; the six 
Navy planes from Pensacola in beautiful maneuvers 
under the command of Capt. R. C. Scollin; Clarence Mc- 
Arthur with his model of a 1910 Wright pusher; C. W. 
Whittenbeck, whose aerial antics never failed to bring 
the crowds to their feet; Art Davis, who can carry more 
smoke and use it more effectively in acrobatics than any- 
one we've had the pleasure to see in a long time; Clare 
Bunch, who brought his new clipped wing Monocoupe 
down for some clever speed work that even surprised the 
genial Clare; Owen McRobert and his how-not-to-fly 
demonstration; Jesse Bristow of Leland, Mississippi, who 
did with a Ford trimotor what the rest did with their 
special acrobatic jobs; Elmo Bannister, Irvin Davis and 
Walton Peteet, who were continually slip-chuting down 
between flying acts; and last, but not least, just to show 
there’s no flies on local Birmingham talent, Glenn Messer 
and Odell Garrison clipped off some mighty pretty air 
work during both days of the show. 


into a major 
exposition. 


LITE a great deal of attention was drawn to the 

many brands of late model private craft and fre- 
quent announcements were made regarding their pro- 
ficiency, their ease of handling and the practical utility 
of all types of airplanes for the average man. Likewise, 
scheduled air transport was given quite a boost and 
everytime a Delta Air Lines Electra came buzzing in to 
load and discharge passengers, an occasion was made of 
it. This emphasis on “conventional” aeronautics certainly 
tasted good. 

There was considerable competition among the bidders 
for the title of “Miss American Aviation for 1938.” We 
actually felt sorry for the judges, who. were headed by 
one of Hollywood’s most famous directors, Henry King, 
because they had a mighty hard job. With all due re- 
spect to the loveliness of Miss TWA (Miss Dorothy 


Quackenbush of Kansas City), we suspect that con- 
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noisseur King and his surveyors had to flip a coin to 
decide the debate. The beautiful young lady was crown- 
ed at the Saturday night Aviation Ball where music was 
provided by Jimmy Dorsey. The lucky judges included 
Charlie Horner, Casey Jones, Italian air attache Coppola, 


Wayne Parrish, Cammy Vinet and James M. Jones, Jr. 


It’s impossible to make the Air Carnival and not have 


the time of your life. The air show is just a hub around 


which the gala occasion is built. Nowhere on the earth’s 
surface can be found such hospitality and pleasant en- 
tertainment for the visiting airman and airlady than 
Birmingham. The breath-taking round of parties start 
Wednesday preceding the Carnival and end the following 
Monday morning ct breakfast, provided there’s strength 
enough left in the old bones to get to the elevator. If 
not, you get breakfast in bed! The Aero Club Banquet 
on Saturday night always precedes the extravagant avia- 
tion ball, the real climax of fun and enjoyment, unless 
it’s the Bangor Cave party on Sunday night. This latter 
blow-out requires considerable preparation which was 
held this year in the gardens of “Vestavia,” the mag- 
nificent home of Mr. George B. Ward atop Shades Moun- 
tain overlooking the city. Not soon will the distinguished 
guests forget Mr. Ward’s hospitality, the unique Roman- 
esque architecture of his home, the striking panorama 
and sunset over the Alabama hills. Nor will we forget 
a humorous incident that transpired when one of the 
guests upon entering the gates, spied a negro servant 
diked out in a Roman gladiator’s helmet. “Ho, Cassius!” 
exclaimed the guest. “What sayest thou?” 


“Boss man,” replied the faithful old nigger, “We’s 
done out of gin!” 


Besides Steadham Acker, general chairman, Dave 
Denny, general vice-chairman, and Frances Peacock, 
secretary, due credit for the success of the 8th Annual 
National Air Carnival must also go to the committeemen 
whose smooth functioning contributed more than any 
one factor in making aviation history as they did. Earl 
Wheeler handled publicity; Milt Yielding, banquet; Dr. 
L. A. Tatum, aviation ball; Asa Roundtree, Jr., field 
events; B. A. Schroeder, field service; Howard Clark, 
radio; Harry Frazier, program; Hayden Brooks, recep- 
tion; Luther Cale, registrations; Burt Orndorff, reserva- 
tions; Jim McCrory, aide; Harold F. Wood, transporta- 
tion; Edmund Armes, Army and Navy; Kathryn Oliver, 
ladies; Brown G. Hill, junior clubs; Bob Sims, traffic; 
Joe Norman, beauty pageant; George Nealeans, Jr., en- 
tertainment (and boy what entertainment! ). 


Our advice to you is: If you missed Air Carnival this 


year, start making plans to be there next! 


Random Shots Of The Birmingham Carnival 


Above: Capt. Manuel Orta, crack Cuban military pilot, who this year 
took over Len Povey’s spot on the program, adequately filling his 
predecessor's shoes with a complete aerobatic demonstration character- 
ized by Papana-like precision and Povey-like power work. 
Center: Two views of the Birmingham Municipal Airport when 200,000 
people turned out to see the sights on Sunday, June Sth. Although 
three new arterial highways had been constructed to facilitate traffic 
to and from the airport, so heavy was the response that many hun- 
dreds of cars failed to get within a mile of the field. 
Lower: Twentieth Century Fox's genial director Henry King enjoying 
the pleasant task of presenting TWA‘s Dorothy Quackenbush with 
tangible evidence of her rights to the honor of “Miss American Avia- 
tion” for 1938. She comes from the Missouri beauty belt and has been 
used very successfully by TWA to attract tired business men to news- 
paper advertisements of schedules, scenery, and service aloft. For 
persons with more than ordinary interest in the pulchritude of Miss 
Quackenbush, Clancy Dayhoff furnishes the following figures: Age, 
22; height, five feet four inches; weight, 112 pounds; complexion, 
very, very peachy; hair, lovely chestnut; and eyes, hazel pools— 
er, pools of hazel—(Ed. Note: Here the press agent swooned at his 
typewriter.) 
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Those Air Touring Texans 


So successful was last year’s tour through South 
and Southwest Texas that the 1938 trek followed 
much the same beaten track with gratifying results. 


Rorie Cowden 


HE advent of Spring to Texas was officially recognized 

last month when some 50 sportsman pilots, plane 
owners and aviation enthusiasts dug deep down in their 
jeans and produced the necessary overhead with which to 
aid the cause of aviation and have a grand time while so 
doing. It was the annual Texas Air Tour May 12-16 
with visits to Temple, San Antonio, Eagle Pass, Laredo, 
Corpus Christi, Beaumont and Houston. 

The morning of May 12 broke bright and fair with a 
22 mile wind blowing square against the nose and there 
stood yours truly with a 40 hp Tayloreraft and a 450 
mile hole to bore through and against that gale. The 
many late model ships from varied points throughout the 
state concentrated in Temple that morning. If you have 
never seen Temple’s new airport you've missed a treat. 
Plenty big, hard surfaced runways ‘n everything. It’s 
a real contribution to southwestern aviation progress and 
(this is on the Q. T.) the finger points to Dr. A. C. 
Scott, Jr., president of Temple's Chamber of Commerce 
and T, C. Walker, chairman of the airport committee, for 
the splendid work. They are the big trigger men behind 
the Temple aviation guns; some of our larger cities 
might do well to drop down and get some pointers on 
how they do it. These same two are also to be thanked 
for the tour’s reception on that new airport. 

Departure was made for San Antonio, where a delight- 
ful visit and dutch lunch was thoroughly enjoyed through 
the courtesy and cooperation of everyone’s friend, Fred 
Harman, manager of Stinson Field. 


A 3:30 p. m. departure from San Antonio landed the 
tour at Eagle Pass for the first night stop. The welcome 
extended by the Eagle Pass Chamber of Commerce and 
Sharp McFarland, its able secretary, was true western 
hospitality. A trip across the Rio Grande, a delicious 
dinner with the tang of Old Mexico and a glorious eve- 
ning was enjoyed by all of us. Some even explored into 
the mysteries of the most secluded haunts, returning 
many, many hours later during the wee moments before 
sunrise to tell of their hob-nobbing with the down-trodden 
as well as with those in the highest military circles. 

It was on the jump from San Antonio to Eagle Pass 
that an incident occurred worth mentioning. It has to do 
with your correspondent and my very, very sleepy 
I'll forgive Paul Blackwell for all 
his sleeping ‘n everything, but I still hold it against him 
for criticising our flying altitudes and also for carrying 
that camera along. While flying over the big mesquite 
thicket country south of Uvalde, I spotted a big bunch of 
deer and started circling. 


headed passenger. 


After dislodging two or three 
ribs | managed to get Paul awake to try and count them. 
He tallied thirty-five (a small percentage) and then sug- 
gested that he swing off on a limb and give chase. Now 
here comes my camera grief. On the entire trip Paul 
never did snap a picture with that camera. Either he or 
the box seemed to be always out of focus. The dern thing 
weighed 12 pounds and the tour was 1250 miles long. 
hat, according to air line statistical figuring, makes 
15,000 camera mile pounds (7% tons) and that’s a 


mighty big load for a 40 nag powered Taylorcraft. Paul 
would sleep all day and at night when he was very, very 
wide awake his lens was too slow to make an exposure. 

HO said the Rio Grande country was arid? After 

dodging rain squalls all the way the tour landed 
the following noon in Laredo with more entertainment 
and a luncheon of wild game across the river, to say 
nothing of the refreshments in that large, colorful room 
in front of the dining hall. Who-ee! At this stop we were 
met not only by the conventional C. of C. officials but 
several of the fair maidens of the city accompanied us 
ecross the river. There was some talk of knitting lessons 
for those who wanted to break the monotony of short 
flights that take a long time. I just have a feeling that 
was more sarcasm thrown in my direction. 

Away from Laredo and the Mexican border at 2:30 
p. m. and across to Corpus Christi. True to form, there 
were no disappointments at Corpus (except that we un- 
derstood later the Mayor wanted to make a speech 
sorry, Mayor, but you know how those things happen 
everyone wanting to speak at the same time). After- 
wards some of the participants enjoyed a moonlight sail- 
boat ride on the bay. And we can thank Richard Furman, 
president of the local NAA for the a la Corpus party. 

The flight up the island beach to Galveston the follow- 
ing morning was a life saver to many with the refreshing 
sea breezes that pick one up after a hard let down. Too, 
it’s so much easier to hold a course when there isn’t 
a chance of getting lost even if you are but half awake. 
The only approach towards trouble happened on this 
hop. Dick Bloss was forced down and we sorely missed 
him. The noonday stop in Galveston was highly enjoy- 
able, thenks to Bob Scholes, the efficient airport manager 
who had arranged a typical Gulf coast fish dinner. Other 
than the embarrassment from our small number, this 
noon day visit was an outstanding occasion of the tour. 
It seems that several who were due to land at Galveston 
made other arrangements without advising anyone. As 
a result luncheons were prepared for 50 guests and there 
were only 36 aboard. 

\ short jump across the bay and into Beaumont, the 
land of high trees and smiling faces. I'd like to go on 
record right here that Beaumont’s “Wing Over” Club 
will get you in a spin if you don't watch out. It was 
through the combined efforts of the Club, airport manager 
Bob Lavender and his efficient co-workers that the tour 
was richly rewarded for its overnight visit in that up and 
coming city. A sumptious banquet, floor show and a 
round of the night clubs made this stopover one long to 
be remembered. We hope that Bob Lavender will bring 
his gang up to our country sometime so we can show 
him our appreciation in kind. 

\ short 80 mile, mid-day hop and a landing for a night 
stop in Houston. If any of you should ever be in need 
of a reception or entertainment committee, call on Louis 
Hobbs and his Houston gang. Folks, they know how. 
Incidentally, Louis is also a good airport manager. 
After an afternoon cocktail party (referred to as the 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Keeping Up. . 


yo ringsiders are about to 
see Round 10 of the Braniff 
Airways—Eastern Air Lines free 
for all scrap down near the Rio 
Grande for the MHouston- 
Brownsville air mail contract. 
Bids have been opened. Result: 
Eastern low with .000000000c 
per mile and Braniff .00000001Ic. 
We won’t vouch for the Braniff 
figure but we understand it 
would make the average month- 
ly payment Ic for the privilege 
of carrying the mail, while 
Eastern elects to haul it free. 
It is the third time the bids 
have been advertised, first time 
opened on the route. Most 
commentators believe both bids 
will be rejected. Meanwhile 
Braniff continues to haul pas- 
sengers and express over the 
route and push preparations 
for an extension from Houston 


This latter rum would enable 
Braniff, (connecting in Mem- 
phis with American) to get 
PAA and Rio Grande Valley 
passengers to the East on better 
schedule than Eastern, “in the interest of public convenience 
and necessity.”” Others besides Eastern are protesting the run. 


Now that Boeing’s colossal flying boat and Douglas’ DC-4 
have been successfully test flown, we hope the summer 
months won’t be boring to you. We don’t think so, for as the 
months progress more stupendous undertakings for giant air- 
craft take definite shape. Not idle dreams, either. They are 
six-engined monsters you’re used to seeing only in the Sunday 
supplement, the result of Pan American calling for bids on new 
flying boat designs that would carry payload to the tune of 
25,000 pounds including 100 passengers, and flying non-stop 
for 5,000 miles at not less than 200 mph. The July issue of 
Fortune will include quite a layout on the subject including 
drawings of the proposed Boeing, Douglas, Sikorsky and Con- 
solidated transoceanic liners. 
HOWARD Hughes is getting all primed for a proposed dash 
around the world. It is reported a new ship is near com- 
pletion, that the Army Air Corps has loaned their crack 
navigator, Capt. Tommy Thurlow, and that final preparations 
have been perfected. The characteristic shush-shush attending 
the flight seems to substantiate the fact that the self-effacing 
Hughes has something big up his sleeve, and that he’ll bear 
watching during the next few weeks. 


— is a monkey tale. If sparrows are a nuisance at your 
airport, Tulsa’s manager Charlie Short advises aquisition of 
a monkey. It was given to him by Dr. Roy Fisher, bureau 
medical examiner, and has turned out to be one of the best 
assets on the field. The other day the monk turned up missing. 
Finally the port crew located him high up in the rafters, turn- 
ing to on a batch of sparrow eggs. Every known method of 
sparrow eradication has been tried unsuccessfully at the field, 
but it took the monkey to get the job done. The nerve- 
wracking chirping has ceased; the ships in the hangar are 
cleaner; and the monk has gone back to hunting fleas. 
j= Engineering Division of the Aero Insurance Under- 
writers point out that “Pilots appear to be unaware of the 
enormous amount of information which can be obtained for 
nothing simply by asking the Bureau of Air Commerce to be 
put on the mailing list . . . The Bureau also publishes maps 
showing the aeronautical communication stations and pamphlets 
on radio navigation aids. They are yours for the asking.” 
Let us also add our own urging to the many airmen who can 
have these helpful Bureau publications at no cost. 
E GOT a good look into United Air Lines’ new two-story 
operations building on the Chicago Municipal Airport 
the other day. Constructed at a cost of a quarter million dol- 
lars, the modernistic edifice will house 150 of United’s per- 
sonnel, including operations, flying communications, engineer- 





DON’T BE ALARMED 
No, the Washington airport hasn't grown up with tall buildings as 
yet, but it is expected to any minute now what with all the other 
hazards thereon. To allay your fears, this is an American Airlines 
“Flagship” on display during Air Mail Week in Washington. 
Although the “Flagship” was not flown into this spacious little 
park in our capital, various pilots have expressed the opinion it 
a 3 might have been, just as easily as getting into the Washington 
to Memphis via Shreveport. airpo 
Officially named by the Post Office department as an Air Mail 
Post Office, the DC-3 enjoyed a nice reception from Washing- 
tonians with more than 79,000 persons passing through the ship 
during the display. Thousands of letters were cancelled and were 
sent out with a specially designed AA cachet. 
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ing, dispatch and meteorology 
personnel, medical, passenger 
service, dining service, purchas- 
ing and accounting depart- 
ments, a large staff of engineer- 
ing personnel and its central 
kitchen and commissary. It’s 
a credit to the industry at large, 
but especially to the Chicago 
municipal airport, which needs 
more of the same type of mod- 
ernity, commensurate with the 
heavy traffic that clears through 
the port. Every air line plan- 
ning new buildings would be 
wise to inspect United’s new 
plant. 
FoR a long time we have been 
talking up a modest seaplane 
cruise that would visit eight or 
ten cities along the Gulf Coast, 
with the primary purpose of 
stimulating civic leaders to con- 
struct seaplane facilities in the 


rt. larger deep-water ports. Now 


we have learned that Robert L. 
Campbell, district adviser for 
the Bureau of Air Commerce, 
has just returned from an in- 
spection trip covering several 
Gulf Coast cities. He reports that Port Arthur, Galveston, 
Corpus Christi and Brownsville will provide landing floats, 
mooring, buoys and gas facilities as temporary measures to 
promote interest in water flying and wil! be succeeded by ramps 
and hangars as the demand dictates. New Orleans is already 
planning to expand her facilities at Shushan. Says Mr. Camp- 
bell: “In talking with these people along the Gulf ports I find 
that they are extremely interested in the development of water 
flying. There is a potential market among the oil companies 
for seaplanes since many of their properties are widely spread 
and are located near lakes or bayous which can be reached 
only by boat or seaplane. The Chambers of Commerce in the 
towns mentioned above would welcome any assistance possible 
in the nature of an air tour and have requested that they be 
put on a mailing list to receive notices of such activity. Pos- 
sibilities for a tour in this area are extremely attractive. Not 
only do they have marvelous fishing but the beaches and hotel 
accommodations are of the finest, besides being most reason- 


able.” 


T’S hard to keep up with all the names being proposed for 

the new Air Authority. Right now, our political sleuth 
through a series of interesting interviews, reports that Harlee 
Branch has the best chance to become one of the top rankers, 
chiefly because Jim Farley wants it. Jimmy Roosevelet, who is 
supposed to have had much to do in getting the aviation legis- 
lation through the last session of Congress, is said to be back- 
ing Grant Mason, Pan American Airways Cuban representative. 
The other members are liable to be drawn from the following 
list: onetime Representative Dobbins of Illinois; WPA’s Cor- 
rington Gill; Birmingham’s Steadham Acker; two government 
employees: Norman B. Haley, Air Mail Bureau of the I. C. C., 
and Clinton Hester, counsel with the Treasury Dept.; and Ed 
Warner, erstwhile editor of Aviation, PhD., ad. inf. In addi- 
tion to the five man board, there will be a safety commission 
consisting of three. The Act requires all appointees to be 
confirmed by the Senate. Such action cannot be taken until 
January, next, when Congress convenes. In the meantime, 
those chosen for the jobs will be on a temporary basis, tech- 
nically under the law. But when Mr. Roosevelt speaks, especial- 
ly on such “minor” matters, the Senate usually follows, and 
the original appointees will no doubt be made permanent 
fixtures next January. 








Jacobs Beecheraft F17D 



















































NEW Beecheraft that fills the power and weight gap 
between the | 17B 285 hp model and the D17 150 
hp model has been announ ed by the Beech Aircraft Cor- 
poration. It is the new F17D powered with a Jacobs 
L.-6. 7 evlinder radial rated at 330 hp for take-off and 
300 hp maximum at 5.700 feet altitude. Approved Type 
Certificate has been granted by the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, 
In performance, the new Beer he raft also occuptes an 
intermediate position between the lower and higher 
powered models. The FI7D can be purchased with 
either a fixed pitch Curtiss Reed propeller, a Hamilton 
Standard controllable. or a Hamilton Standard constant 
speed prope ller. 

Che manufacturer reports that during the Bureau of 
Air Commerce tests, its landing run at 1,350 feet altitude, 
with full eross load and no wind, was measured at 403 
feet. 

BASIC SPECIFICATIONS: 


PERFORMANCI 


( eed / ‘ 177 MPH 
( i ‘ 182 MPH 

ind } 46 MPH 
Rat t « t 1 ve 1,300 ft/min 
“ « 18,000 Teet 





New Equipment Review 


Service ceiling, controllable propeller 
WEIGHT 

Gross Weight 

Useful Load 

Empty Weight 
FUEL CONSUMPTION 


17 gallons/hour at 210 H. P. Cruising 


20,000 feet 


3,550 pounds 
1,395 pounds 
2,1 55 pounds 


Pounds of fuel per mile—0.577 
Miles per gallon of fuel—1i0.4 
CRUISING RANGE AND PAYLOAD 
An allowance of 3'4 gallons of fuel is deducted for warm-up 
and climb to cruising altitude, and a reserve of 45 minutes fuel 
supply (at 210 H. P.) is available at all ranges specified. By 
using reserve supply range can be extended 132 miles. 


Fuel, gals. Range, miles Payload, lbs. 
45 303 917 
6s $10 797 
77 635 725 
101 884 554 
124 1,120 385 
rTANKAGI 


~ 


Standard gasoline tanks 7 gallons 


Standard oil tanks 5 gallons 


Additional tanks up to a total gasoline capacity of 124 gallons can 


be supplied. 


G-100 Cyclone For Export 


New Carburetor and Two-Speed 
Supercharger Featured 


)LLOWING more than a year’s operation on airlines 

in the United States, the Wright G-100 Series Cyclone 
engine, similar to the G Series Cyclones from which it 
was developed, has been released for export sale, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Myron B. Gordon, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation. Approval has also been obtained to export 
the Wright two-speed supercharger and the Chandler 
Groves carburetor, with which the G-100 may be 
equipped. 

The first export airplane powered with the G-100 
Cyclone engine was a Douglas DC-3 21-passenger trans- 
port for K. L. M. This ship, the first of a new fleet of 
G-100 powered Douglases, will be used over the 9,000 
mile airway between London and Batavia. This Douglas 
is also the first K. L. M. ship to be equipped with the 
new Curtiss Electric “Full Feathering” propeller. 

Among the features of the G-100 Cyclone are its 1100 
HP take-off rating, the new Chandler Groves carburetor, 
and its steel main crankcase section. These features 
have increased power output and performance and have 
resulted in a further reduction in fuel consumption. The 
steel crankcase of the G-100 Cyclone, the first steel 
crankcase to be employed in an American-built air- 
cooled radial engine manufactured on a_ production 
basis, was designed to allow for the increased horsepower 
and to provide an inherent capacity for an orderly in- 
Although the steel crankcase has 
slightly increased the total weight of the engine, it has 
permitted an acutal reduction of the specific weight by 
04 pounds per horsepower. 

The Chandler Groves carburetor is not only impervious 


crease in power. 


to the effects of icing but also automatically compensates 
for variation in operating altitude without the use of 
automatic mixture control devices. The design on the 
carburetor eliminates the necessity for an air preheater 
to prevent ice formation. The new carburetor is several 





Fleet and efficient this 330 Jacobs powered Beechcraft affords its manu- 
facturer with a new power category for the private market. 
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pounds lighter than conventional type, and has resulted 
in the retention of the low fuel consumption of .43 
pouyds per horsepower at cruising speeds. 

The Wright two-speed supercharger which is optional 
equipment on the G-100 Cyclone provides the engine 
with two distinct sets of performance characteristics. 
Developed by the Wright Aeronautical Corporation in 
conjunction with Army Air Corps engineers, the unit 
increases the weight of the engine by only 10 pounds. 
The supercharger driving gears are able to change the 
blower ratio, or speed of the superchargers. During 
take-off under heavy load conditions or in flight near 
sea level, the two-speed supercharger is fixed in the low 
blower ratio position, enabling the pilot to obtain full 
take-off power. After a certain height is reached, and 
power starts to fall off as the atmosphere becomes more 
rarified, the engine may be switched into high blower to 
produce sea level power at high altitudes. The shift 
from low to high blower is made by manipulation of a 
control lever in the cockpit. 


The 25A Transmitter 
bj ~wielesent Electric has announced the 25A “Multi- 


Frequency Midget” radio transmitter specially de- 
signed for installation in private planes, including the 
smallest light planes. The 25A transmitter has one 
frequency, or as many as the plane is licensed for. Ad- 
ditional frequencies can be employed by obtaining the 
required quartz crystal units. 

The transmitter features two-part construction: a 
radio-frequency unit which incorporates the tuning ele- 
ments, and a voice-frequency unit which includes the 
remainder of the transmitter with the dynamo. The 
radio-frequency is small enough to be mounted on the 
instrument panel, permitting direct tuning, while the 
voice-frequency unit may be mounted in any convenient 
place in the plane. 

The unit is approximately 614 inches wide, 41% inches 
high, and 4 inches deep. A name-plate, which covers 
the front of the unit, extends beyond these dimensions 
sufficiently to permit mounting the transmitter flush in 
the instrument panel. The two vacuum tubes and the 
quartz plate project through the cover plate. On the 
cover plate are all the controls needed to operate the 
transmitter. In addition to the crystal switch there is 
an “off-on” switch, the antenna tuning controls with 
their associated plate current meter, and a microphone 
jack. The socket for the multiple conductor cord which 
connects this unit to the audio-frequency unit is mounted 
on the part of the chassis located behind the instrument 
panel. The radio-frequency unit itself is arranged in 
two parts, hinged to be opened like a traveling case for 
assembly and maintenance. 

Another feature is the mounting of the two tubes 
external to the unit itself to provide ample air circulation 
for cooling, and to provide accessibility and conservation 
ot space, 

The dynamotor is mounted on the rear of the base of 
the power and audio-freqency unit. It is driven from 
the ship’s 12-volt battery and supplies plate voltage for 
the tubes. On the front of the base, under a shielding 
cover, is the audio amplifier, the relay for starting the 
dynamotor, and a control relay. On the front of this 
unit are two sockets, one for the multi-conductor cord to 
the radio frequency unit, and one for the battery cable. 


The Brewster XF2A-1 
Fifty-four of these bullet-like, Wright powered fighters have been 
ordered by the Navy from the Brewster Aeronautical Corporation. 
Production will begin immediately. 
Official Photo, U. S. Navy 











































































Western Electric presents the 25A multi-frequency transmitter with 15 
watts carrier power and a low total weight of 23 pounds. Note size 
of transmitter by comparing with the hand supporting it. 
Between these receptacles are three fuses under a com- 
mon cover. The cover is equipped with clips that fit over 
the main fuse and withdraw it when the cover is re- 
moved, thus shutting off the power, and avoiding the pos- 
sibility of anyone coming in contact with the high voltage 

when changing a fuse. 

Operation of the set is very simple. With the desired 
quartz plate in place and the power switch in the “on” 
position, the six-position loading switch is turned to 
bring the pointer of the tuning meter approximately to 
a marked position on the dial. The tuning switch is 


(Continued on Page 32) 











SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


News of the Month in Review 


Backlogs 40% Greater Than 1937 Sales 


. Foreign Military Orders Total 500 . . . Domestic 


Military Orders Total 106... Air Express, Air Traffic Up . . . Manufacturers Confer With 


Bureau 





MANUFACTURERS 
Backlogs 40% Greater Than 1937 Sales 


Statistics in the May 13th Annalist, financial journal published 
weekly by The New York Times Company, show that unfilled orders 
at present represent a total 40% greater than the aggregate sales for 
1937. Latest available unfilled order figures showed twenty aircraft 











and engine manufacturing companies, and other miscellaneous com- 
panies with a total backlog of $154,743,000, as compared with an 
estimate of $158,000,000 for the entire industry, 40% greater than 
all 1937 sales 

In the first quarter of this year, according to the Annalist, aero- 
nautical exports totaled $14,320,000, a new all-time high record and 
more than double the shipments in the corresponding months of 
1937. First quarter exports, moreover, were greater than those of 
any entire year between 1930 and 1933. Exports for all of last year 
aggregated $39,405,900, a jump of 70%, as compared with the 1936 


total of $23,057,000. In 1931 our aviation exports were but $4,911,000. 
“The air-mail situation continues to be a sore spot,” said the 
Annalist. “Ever since February, 1934, when all existing air-mail con- 


tracts were cancelled by the Postmaster General, the domestic air- 
lines have been forced to carry more and more mail for less money. 
In 1933, for example, the five leading airlines earned $14,900,000, 
by transporting mail, but last year air-mail receipts were down to 
$9,900,000, despite the fact that the poundage had greatly increased. 
Average pay in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1937, was but 32 cents 
a mile, a sharp reduction as contrasted with 54 cents in the period 
ended June 30, 1933.” 


British Buy 400 U. S. Planes 


The Air Ministry has announced the decision of the British Gov- 
ernment to buy 400 airplanes from two American manufacturing 
firms, according to the Wall Street Journal. Said the Journal: 

“Contracts have been negotiated for 200 aircraft suitable for 
general reconaissance duties and 200 suitable for advanced training 
duties. Although the identity of the manufacturers was not disclosed 
by the Air Ministry, it is understood that the reconaissance planes were 
purchased from the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, and the advanced 
trainers from North American Aviation, Inc.” 


France Orders 100 U. S. Planes 


The French Air Ministry announced in Paris that the Ministry had 
ordered 100 airplanes from American manufacturers to fill a gap in 
the government's two-year plan of air force reconstruction caused by 
the failure of the French industry to meet the government's urgent 
demands. A French military aviation committee will visit the United 
States soon in connection with the purchases. 


Navy Gets Grumman Amphibians 


Louis Johnson, acting secretary of war, announced the approval of 
a contract totalling $1,412,916.80 awarded to the Grumman Aircraft 
Engineering Corporation, Bethpage, L. IL, N. Y., for 26 Grumman 
Model G-31"s, short range amphibian airplanes, with spare parts. 


Navy Orders Brewster Fighters 


The Navy has awarded a contract totalling $1,910,395 to the 
Brewster Aeronautical Corporation for 54 of the company’s latest 
naval airplane, known as the XF2A-1. This is the second experimental 
airplane of all metal monocoupe construction built for the Navy by 
Brewster The XF2A-1 is powered with a Wright Cyclone engine, 
and will go inco immediate production. 


Army Buys Bell Fighters 


Louis Johnson, acting secretary of war, announced the award to 
the Bell Aircraft Company, Buffalo, New York, of a contract for a 
service test lot of thirteen YFM-1 fighting planes for the Army Air 
Corps, involving a total cost of $3,168,265, including spares. Com- 


New Glider Design By Bell Engineer 


Oklahoma Plans Civil Air Corps 


monly known as the Bell Fighter or “Airacuda,” this type of ship 
is powered with two new engines recently developed by the Allison 
Engineering Corporation, Indianapolis, Indiana, in conjunction with the 
Army Air Corps engineers. 

The “Airacuda” is a pusher. The arrangement permits the wing 
gunners to have a free field of fire and observation to the front, unin- 
terrupted by engine or propeller blast. The high speed of the “Air- 
acuda” has not been announced by the War Department, but it is 
believed to be sufficient to overhaul any modern bomber now in pro- 
duction or building. 

The plane carries a crew of five and is armed with six guns, includ- 
ing two aircraft cannon—more powerful armament than ever before 
carried on a fighter. Heated compartments are provided for all mem- 
bers of the crew, since the plane's fighting ceiling is over thirty thou- 
sand feet. 


Ryan Trainers To Guatemala 


T. Claude Ryan, president of the Ryan Aeronautical Company, San 
Diego, California, announced the closing of a contract with the gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Guatemala for six Ryan S-T-M military 
training planes. The planes are low-wing, metal-fuselaged, two-place 
ships powered with 150 HP supercharged Menascos. They are similar 
to the Ryan S-T models recently sold to the Mexican Army Air Force, 
the Republic of Honduras, and the Union of South Africa. Ryan 
exports to other countries include Brazil, Venezuela, and Australia. 


Douglas Calls For 8,000 Men 


The new government contract recently awarded the Douglas Air- 
craft Co., Inc., at Santa Monica, will insure employment for from 
7,500 to 8,000 additional aircraft workers, according to an announce- 
ment by Harry H. Wetzel, vice-president and general manager of the 
plant. The $2,327,724 order was for 37 ships of the C-33 type, an 
adaptation of the Douglas DC-2 transport, to be used by the army as 
cargo ships. Delivery of the planes will start this summer. 


Douglas Deliveries Up 


Reports from the factory of the Douglas Aircraft Company at Santa 
Monica, California, indicate plane deliveries for the quarter ending 
May 31 will total approximately $7,500,000, bringing total deliveries 
for the first half of 1938 to $14,000,000. Deliveries for the first half 
of the previous fiscal year totalled $8,501,759. During April of this 
year the factory established an all-time record with deliveries of 71 
planes. Deliveries for the first two weeks of May have maintained 
approximately the same schedule. 


Lockheed Deliveries Higher 


Deliveries of twin-engined commercial airplanes by the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. for the month of April totalled ten planes, represent- 
ing a dollar value of $764,000, a gain of 30 per cent over the April 
deliveries for 1937. Deliveries for the first four months of this year 
totalled 36 planes valued at $2,560,000, a gain of over 35 per cent 
above the deliveries for the corresponding period in 1937. Eighty per 
cent of April deliveries were Lockheed Model 14's. Planes of this type 
are now being built for transport companies and private operators 
throughout the world. 

Factory tests on the first two planes of a $765,000 order for Trans- 
Canada Air Lines were recently completed. Both ships are Model 14’s. 
Eight sister ships will be delivered to the Canadian line in the next 
three months. All will be placed in service on the Vancouver-Winnipeg 
leg of the transcontinental line to be inaugurated along the lower 
Canadian border late this year. Upon completion of these deliveries, 
Trans-Canada Air Lines will have a fleet of 15 Lockheed planes, ten 
Lockheed 14's and five Electras. This will be the largest fleet of Lock- 
heed transports in operation on any airline in the World. 


New Grumman For Williams 


Immediately before his departure for England on June 8th, Major 
Al Williams, manager of the Aviation Department of the Gulf Oil 
Corporation, ran factory and Federal tests and took delivery on a 
new Grumman G-32 two-seater biplane. The new ship, known as 
“Gulfhawk III” was acquired by Williams to serve as standby ship 
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The Mighty DC-4 On Its Maiden Flight 
Early this month the 42-passenger four-engined Douglas took to the air from Santa Monica’s Clover Field under control of Carl Cover and staff. 
Culminating many months of development and engineering, the new Douglas stands out as one of the greatest aeronautical achievements of 1938. 
Its wing span of 138 ft., 3 in., length of 97 ft., 7 in., and height of 24 ft., 642 in., easily dwarfs all predecessor land transports in airline service. 
Gross weight is 65,000 pounds. The 4-Pratt & Whitney R-2180 engines give it a full throttle maximum speed at 7,000 feet of 240 mph, and a cruising 
speed under full load at 65% hp of 200 mph at 10,000 feet. 
TWA Photo 


for the single-seater in connection with his nationwide exhibition fly requirements. Certain other changes are contemplated for incorpora- 
ing, and to serve as a company executive plane to facilitate his trans tion in a subsequent revision, and the Bureau is anxious to receive the 
action of busines throughout Gulf territory. It brings the Gulf Avia- industry's ideas and Suggestions before these revisions are placed in 

tion Department's air fleet to seven, five Stinson Reliants for pilot effect 
teld representatives, and the two Grummans. At the conterence the aircraft manufacturers also made the request 
The fuselage of the two-seater is identical in length, size, and con for the air under 2,000 feet for non-schedule, non-instrument aircraft 

struction with that of the single-seater. Powered with a Wright flying 
Cyclone 1000 horsepower engine, “Gulfhawk III” has a maximum The conference was opened on Thursday morning by Denis Mul- 
speed at 7,000 feet of 280 miles per hour, a slight decrease in the ligan, Director of Air Commerce, who welcomed the representatives 
speed of the single-seater. Cruising speed with 60 per cent of the and stressed the importance of full cooperation in order that the indus- 
power is 210 miles per hour, with cruising range at this speed, 700 try may proceed in its natural direction at the greatest possible speed. 
miles T he ship has i stalling speed ot 63 miles per hour, a service The meeting was then turned over to Lawrence Kerber, Chief of the 
ceiling of 32,000 feet, and a rate of climb of 3,800 feet per minute Aircraft Airworthiness section of the Bureau, who conducted the con- 
ference. In addition to Mr. Kerber, eight other representatives of the 


AirRover to Become Vega Bureau of Air Commerce were present. 





The name of the AirRover Company, a subsidiary of the Lockheed 


Aircraft Corporation, with manufacturing plant at Burbank, California, MAY STOCKS 








adjoining the Lockheed factory, has been changed to the Vega Air- 
plane Company Officers of the company are: Mac Short, president; New York Stock Exchange 
Walter P. Innes, Jr., vice-president; Cyril Chappellet, secretary, and ; : , 
Rohee Bt ) sah eee Pt HIGH LOW CLOSE VOLUMI 
Nopert sross, treasurer ' ’ 
: Aviation Corp. 4'4 3 3! 2,200 
The AirRover Company was formed in August, 1937, to carry on Bend nl 12 ov, ° . > 000 
. endix Aviation 2? > > ad 
1 Lockheed development project in which two Menasco engines are B Aen! 2 r0L, 1% 8.000 
: ; oeing Airplane 2% 20'% 21% ’ 
reared together, side by side, to drive a single propeller. Experiments ce 
aay — sale sigeel vc 1 ees . F Consolidated Aircraft 17% 13% 14 36,000 
with this arrangement have proven successful, and the Vega Company . 
Curtiss-Wright sly 44 4% 128,000 
is now engaged in producing a medium-sized cabin ship incorporating : bar, a ee é 
Curtiss-Wright A 21% 18 18'% 140,000 
this engine unit, according to President Short. The engine installa- ¥ : ‘ > o 
k the “Unitwin” power plont Douglas Aircraft 49% 395% 40% 171,000 
tron 1s nown as e ni in owe . 
a - Glenn L. Martin 243 20% 21! 173,000 
The engines which will form the first “unitwin” unit are the 260 “, 2 ao 
, . National Aviation 94% 6% 9,000 
horsepower Menasco type recently granted an approved type certificate } ; ; 
: . North American Aviation 9% 84 8% 88,000 
by the Bureau of Air Commerce. This power plant, consisting of two S ‘ Red. 19 ~ 10.000 
erry rp. 22% 5 2 : 
engines geared to a single constant speed propeller, has just completed 1 ‘ . ; - “+ oa x 
7 , | ‘ 4 a 1] | 
over 350 hours of tests. To augment the hours on the test stand, ompsor tr gg = : oa _ Bac 
ranscontinenta stern Air 6° 0, 
the Vega Company has a specially built Lockheed Altair which will U 1 nie I ¢ c ae 1 ? Brno 
: - nited Air Line 6 6 ’ 
be used as a “flying test stand The plane has been rebuilt to permit U . ed a oy 28Y, 24% osts ' oo 
. nite Aircraft é ? 66,06 
installation of the two engines, side by side, in the nose. After flight - —_ N York Cc b Ey h 2 
tests in the Altair, the Vega plant will go into immediate production ew Tor ur xc ang 
of its first model Aero Supply B 37% 4 3% 4,000 
American Airlines 13% Rt, 11% 8,000 
cook, Aion I I 
Manufacturers Confer With Bureau Beech Aircraft % 1% 1% 1000 
Bell Aircraft 147% 11 13% 8,000 
4 
» . ! tu t1u% 2 
Thirty-three aircraft manufacturers and other members of the avia- Bellanca Aircraft 4 + 4 2,000 
: . -e7e 5! “ 2 
tion industry were represented at a conference with the Bureau of Air Breeze Corporations ; pi M4 — 
. . » > Ae 7 4 , 
Commerce in Washington, D. C., on May 26, for a discussion of air- Brewster Aeronautical S/s 472 5% 25,000 
. , 1 31 - 
plane airworthiness requirements. The annual conference was called Fairchild Aviation 4 a “s 000 
, » J . ; 
by the Bureau to provide a means for round table discussion of the Irving Air Chute 10 8% 8% 1,000 
: ‘ ~ i eo ae ge )I 1 I 
Bureau’s requirements, and for the exchange of information and ideas Lockheed Aircraft 10% 8's 9" 56,000 
: - os ’ 1 >I >? 
as to engineering practices and developments, for the mutual benefit Pan American Airways 15% 12% 12% 16,000 
— r 3 93 oe) 
of the industry and the Bureau. Seversky Aircraft “78 «7/8 13,000 
? 4 . | 7 7 
A number of revisions have been made in the November 1, 1937, Waco Aircraft “78 1%. 1% 900 
. UT a - 57 J J 
issue of Chapter 04 of the CAR, which contains the airworthiness Western Air Express 28 2 2 6,000 
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War Dept. Orders Camera Guns 
NEW PRODUCTS 





The War Department announced the award to the Fairchild Aerial 
Camera Corporation, Jamaica, L. I. N. Y., of a contract totalling $61, 


687.20 tor 173 camera machine gur assemblies, type H-1 (16 mm.), 


complete with one film magazine Bell Engineer Designs Glider 


Robert Auburn, aeronautical engineer employed by the Bell Aircraft 
TRANSPORT Company, Buffalo, New York, has designed a hybrid glider which is 

cratt number one entered with the 1938 National Soaring Contest 
which may solve the problem of an inexpensive utility craft capable of 
competing with foreign gliders that can be Federally licensed and 
placed within the reach of many groups of amateur builders. 








Airline Traffic Up 


Auburn has incorporated two proven designs in his present glider. 


The 17 scheduled airlines operating in continental United States in 

April, 1938, carried 104,661 passengers, and flew 5,621,818 miles, and The fuselage of this craft is basically a Franklin, but many changes 
44,412,815 passenger miles, according to reports to the Bureau of Air contribute to greatly increased efficiency. For the wings, Auburn 
Commerce, Department of Commerce Available passenger seat miles chose the design created by Stevens Tech. Here also many departures 
flown were 74,856,484, indicating that the airlines during the month from the original design has brought about increased performance, 
of April operated on an average of approximately 58 per cent of pas and this year’s contest should do much to prove the wisdom of com- 
senger capacity The lines carried 497,225 pounds of express and bining proven features of well known designs. 

flew 299,887,923 express pound miles during the month Auburn, assisted by Nelson Shapter, another Bell engineer, is run- 


ning a stress analysis which should lead to an approved type certificate. 
Complete blueprints, such as are required of airplane manufacturers, 


. . Oo 
Air Express Shipments Up 7% are being made up and later on sets will be placed on the market. 


At present there are no domestic designs or plans for gliders that 


April air express shipments on a nation-wide scale increased 7 per 
a can be Federally licensed. 

cent over the corresponding month n 1937, according to the air ex 

press division of Railway Expre Agency The total for the month 


was 56,157 shipments New Rivet By Dill 


American Stewardesses Down The Dill Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, announced a 


new type patented rivet for blind attachment known as the LOK- 


4 shortage of stewardesses on American Airlines with the increas SKRU Fastener, developed with the cooperation of Douglas engineers 
ing of summer schedules was announced by Victor Vernon, personnel and approved for specific uses on government, commercial, and pri- 
director for American Airlines, Inc. With one class of eight steward vate aircraft. Uses include the attachment of nacelle, wing and hori- 
esses recently graduated and placed in immediate service, the situation zontal stabilizer fillets, interior upholstery panels, de-icer shoes, ex- 
was somewhat relieved, but a new class is now being formed and haust tail pipe fairing and shielding, wing tip to wing, hand hole 
applications accepted for another class after that covers, window and door frames, miscellaneous fairings, conduit boxes, 

Qualifications for the position of a stewardess are: She must be etc. Simplicity of applying the LOK-SKRY Fastener is stated to re- 
a registered nurse, under five teet five inches in height, weigh less than duce labor time over 80 per cent. The drilling of one hole only, with- 
120 pounds, and have a pleasing personality. If her application is ac out slotting, is necessary. No “flush-heading” is required. 
cepted, the prospective tewarde iS given transportation to ( hicago 


for a five weeks’ training course at the American Airlines Stewardess 


r which che will be placed in active services Walter Kidde Announces Bulletin 


The Walter Kidde Company announces the issuance of a revised 


New Air Conditioning Units For American 7 . } ewanes | 
yulletin containing latest engineering and technical information on 


Lux carbon dioxide portable fire extinguishing equipment for use 


training *« h ol, atte 


Recently placed in peration at key cities on American Airlines’ : 
against electrical, flammable liquid, and other fire hazards in the indus- 
routes ire tw lve new ur conditioning units that wil be employed + 
; ' | trial, marine, and aviation fields. The bulletin is available by writing 
this summer to service planes during their stops for fue and servicing. : * - 
"ie Ee mE i hick ie to Walter Kidde & Company, 140 Cedar Street, New York City, re- 
American ulready lad «three portadic units which were experimented t rT N AH 8 7 
: “er que : bulle No. ° 
with last year Mour ted on truck chassis, the new units are capable juesting ulletin , 4 ! 
ot turnishing con | iif in summer warm air in winter, and can be 
turned into electric al units able t furnish enough power to run the Radio Ran e For Mobile 
station radio equipment and lights Power to operate the air con- g 
' 
or t rd t nergency elects renerat slie F 
ditioner unit and — eee op ectric generator is supplied by a A radio range finding station will be erected at Mobile, Alabama, 
gasoline a he units take fron «ge to ten gaa to aif con under the direction of the U. S. Bureau of Air Commerce at a cost 
or rl n st approximat 3500 e: ¢ 
dition an airliner, and ¢ ne oe oo of $50,000, according to an announcement of the Mobile Chamber 


of Commerce Aviation Committee. The new radio range station will 


Bendix Transmitters For American be located in the western outskirts of the city, about three miles from 


Bates Field, Mobile airport. The station will include five towers 165 


American Airlines, Inc., announced the installation of five new feet high with the most modern equipment for beam flying. Decision 
Bendix radio transmitters along its private radio and teletype sys locate the new station was made after an extended survey by repre- 
tem This brings the total of American's transmitters to 66, located sentatives of the Bureau of Air Commerce. 
it 37 stations, two of which are in Canada, along its more than 6700 
miles of route The new transmitter will operate on frequencies be 

. * . 
tween 2000 and 18,000 K. C., and will provide 1000 watts of power New Ss. A. Ceiling Light 
for radio telephone transmission, 1250 watts for radio telegraph trans 
. , , 
mission Any of 10 frequencies may be selected in transmission by A new ceiling light, which will throw a beam from 20,000 to 30,000 


of a dial, is to be installed within a short time at Stinson Field, San Antonio, 


the operator on the sending end of the set through the use 
to replace an old style light now there. It will be located 1,000 feet 


similar to that used on a telephone 

American Airlines employs 175 operators and 29 maintenance engi from the operator as compared to the present 500 foot base, thus pro- 
neers and mechanics in its radio and teletype division, under J. G viding a more accurate reading in calculating the altitude of the 
Flynn, superintendent of communications ceiling. 
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New Chicago Branch 


The first branch office of Aeronautical Radio Co., of Roosevelt Field, 
was opened last month at the Chicago Municipal Airport, Chicago, IIl., 
according to George W. McCauley, president of the company. Dan 
Foote, well-known aircraft radio expert, formerly with Northwest Air- 
lines, TWA, and Eastern Airlines, will be in charge of the new branch, 
which is located in the Air Associates hangar at 5300 West 63rd 
Street. Manufacturing facilities of the Aeronautical Radio Company 
will remain at Roosevelt Field, and the Chicago office will be devoted 
solely to aircraft radio sales and service. 


Spartan Provides New Radio Service 


David S. Little, manager of Aviation Radio Sales for RCA, an- 
nounced that the Spartan School of Aeronautics, Tulsa, Oklahoma, is 
now able to provide frequency measurement service. Spartan will fur- 
nish frequency measurements up to and including four frequencies at 
a fixed price of $3.00, with each additional frequency at $2.00. 


Oklahoma Plans Civil Air Corps 


State aviation leaders met recently at Enid, Oklahoma, to discuss 
organization of a civil air corps, through flight training on a large 
scale, cooperative plan. The meeting was sponsored by the Woodring 
Flying Club of Enid, and by the Enid Flying Club. 

Speakers included Edgar S. Smith, WPA leisure time recreation di- 
rector at Enid, J. M. Gentry, commissioner of public safety, W. C. 
Lewis of Oklahoma City, president of the U. S. Air Reserve Officers’ 
Association, Major T. L. Gilbert of Oklahoma City, unit instructor 
commanding air corps reserve units for Colorado and Oklahoma, O. R. 
Lindsay of Tulsa, aeronautics inspector for the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, and Roy Holbird of Enid, county attorney of Garfield County. 


Many Florida Airport Projects 


There are ten active airport projects at present in Florida with a 
total of $572,760.52 in Federal funds and $183,213.75 in Sponsor’s 
funds. These are Lakeland, Tampa, St. Petersburg, Melbourne, Jackson- 
ville, Vero Beach, DeLand and West Palm Beach. St. Petersburg and 
Jacksonville each have two projects. Six of these towns are airline 
stops. St. Augustine is the only airport with a suspended project, due 
to no labor. Active and proposed Florida airport projects include 
grading, construction of new hangars and administration buildings, 
etc. 

Florida has 61 airports with completed projects, and 12 with work- 
able projects pending. Early action is expected on 4 of these. Proposed 
projects include Boca Raton, Tampa, Sarasota, Orlando, Ocala, DeLand, 
Pensacola, Avon Park, Gainesville, Leesburg, Miami and Clearwater. 

State-wide airmarking projects are also progressing. 3,208 Boundary 
Cones were manufactured, delivered to and erected on 102 airports. 


115 new wind direction indicators were erected on 115 airports. 37 
fabric replacements were made on 37 airports. 1,974 markers were 
manufactured, delivered to and erected on 59 airports. 1,767 airport 


highway markers were manufactured, delivered to and erected in 104 
cities. 106 new airmarkers were painted on the roofs of buildings 
and roads, and 216 existing airmarkers were repainted. 


Plans For FAA Meet And State Air Tour 


The Florida Aviation Association Meeting will be held in Jackson- 
ville on June 20th. The Annual State Air Tour leaves Jacksonville 
on the morning of the 21st. The itinerary includes the following 
stops: Lake City, Gainesville, Ocala (lunch), Tampa (night), St. 
Petersburg, Sarasota (lunch), Winter Haven, Lakeland (night), Bar- 
tow, Avon Park (lunch), Okeechobee, Miami (night), Fr. Lauderdale 
(lunch), Lake Worth, West Palm Beach (night), Vero Beach (lunch), 
Melbourne, DeLand, Orlando (night). The tour returns to Jackson- 
ville on Sunday, June 26th. Many receptions, celebrations, and parties 
have been planned along the route of the tour. 


Early Entries For 9th Soaring Contest 


Two weeks before the opening date, June 25, of the Ninth Annual 
National Soaring Contest at Elmira, Chemung County, New York, 
Earl R. Southee of the Elmira Area Soaring Corporation announced that 
fourteen entry blanks had already been received. Over 100 pilots and 
40 of the motorless craft are expected to compete for the many 
trophies and cash awards, 
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The New 
AERONCA 
KCA 


@ The years of actual operating experience 
gained with the famous A-40 Aircraft engine, 
plus Continental’s advanced engineering, are 
reflected in the A-50. 


Overhead valves—Pressure lubrication to rocker 
boxes—Hydraulic tappets—Individual steel cyl- 
inders, etc., all contribute to the elimination of the 
necessity of periodic engine service and inspection. 


When service of any Continental Aircraft engine is 
required, our 30 authorized factory trained parts 
and service stations located at strategic points 
from Coast to Coast, provide adequate facilities. 


FUEL AND 
MAINTENANCE 
ECONOMY IN 
THE A-50 
Developing 50 H.P. at 1900 R.P.M. 


the A-50 delivers smooth, depend- 
able power with remarkable fuel 


motets economy. It is possible to operate 
at 1900 R.P.M. this engine for hundreds of hours 
WGT-150 LBS. between inspections. 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 


Aircraft Fngine [Jivision 


12801 E. JEFFERSON AVENUE 
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PERSONAL NOTES 





Edward E. Wyman 
Vice-President, Curtiss-Wright Corp. 


Curtiss-Wright Corporation, 
FDWARD E. WYMAN and WII 
lents of Curtiss Wright For the 


GUY W. VAUGHAN, preside 


has announced « apy 


LIAM F. GOULDING as vice pr 


past ten years Wyman has been assistant to JUAN TRIPPE, president 
of Pan American Airways ( ilding has been affiliated with Curtiss 
Wright since 1929 Both will untau ffices at 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
where they will be affiliated with ¢ Export Sales Division of Curtiss 
Wright Corporatior 

The Board of Director tt Ac sutical Corporation of America, 
manufacturers of Aer ca rplane announced the appointment of 
CARL WOOTTEN, formerly with the Piper Aircraft Corporation and 
more recently sales manager and director of the Taylor-Young Airplane 
Company, as vice president in charg f sales It is understood that 
Mr. Wootten will also be elected a director of the corporation at the 
next meeting of the Board 


Captain GRIFFITH JAMES POWELI f London has arrived 


in Bermuda to take up his d ‘ the Islands as Operations 
Manager of Imperial Airway service between Bermuda and New York 
Sctationed last year at Southhampt with the Mediterranean Division of 
Imperial Airways, Captai Ow commanded the “Cambria” on her 
1200-mile non-stop flight ar 1 Great Britain and later on survey 
flights of the Cambria Mr t North Atlantic In Bermuda, 
(Captain P well “ t : ciated with Captain W N. ¢ umming, com 
mander of the Imperial fly g-boat peration on the Bermuda-New 
York service 

CHARLES A. RHEINSTROM, vice-president in charge of sales, 
announced three personnel changes affecting the district sales office of 
American Airlines Inc ! Cle und and Cincinnati TILLMAN 
EUBANK, formerly a sales representati n the Cleveland office, has 
been promoted to the positior f district sales manager for the Cleve 
land area, replacing ELMO COON, wil goes to Cincinnati as district 
sales manager tor that rea | t will replace H ] LYALI in 
Cincinnati who has been transf it the Chicago general offices as 
assistant to M. D. MILLER, supers r of sales 

EDWARD T. HUFF has bee promoted from Inspector to Crew 
Chief at the TWA maintenance bas Newark 

CHARLES W MILLER, wit! ['WA, formerly at Winslow. Ari 
7ona, has been transferred to Sar Franc CO where TW \ has set up a 
maintenance base for the Western Division 


MALCOLM P. HANSON, formerly a Navy aircraft radio expert, 


is now vice-president of Radio Navigational Instrument Corporation, 
har 


New York. Hanson is in charge of engineering and production of the 
Simon Radioguide, a new instrument for precision navigation of air 
craft 

The Royal Society f Arts in London has awarded a cash prize 
and certificate to Lieut-Comr. P. V. H. WEEMS, U. S. N.. retired. 
for the invention of the Second Setting Navigation Watch Col 
CHARLES LINDBERG added Greenwich Hour Angle feature to 
Weem's watch, and the tw models have won international recogni 


tion in the navigation Ww rid 


| 
ippointments in operating staffs, 


Bendix announced new persone 
in line with the recently announced decentralization program and new 
intensive policy and ageressive plans of the corporation 

VICTOR W. KLIESRATH, vice-president and a director of Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, formerly head of the engineering staff of the 
automotive division, and vice president and general manager of the 
Bendix Products Corporation at South Bend, will head a new marine 


development division, with he ada irters in New York He will act 


Carl Wootten 
Aeronca’s New Vice-President In Charge Of Sales 


Wm. F. Goulding 
New Curtiss-Wright Vice-President 


also in’ the Capacity f consulting engineer in other fields of activity 
f the corporation 

MALCOLM P. FERGUSON was made vice-president and general 
manager of Bendix Products Corporation 

JOHN P. MAHONEY was made vice-president in charge of indus 
trial relations of Bendix Products Corporation. 

HERBERT L. SHARLOCK, vice-president and director of publicity 
of Bendix Products Corporation, was advanced to director of public 
relations of Bendix Aviation Corporation. 

Creighton Merrell, who was a Ground School and Engineering in 
structor at Spartan School of Aeronautics, Tulsa, Oklahoma, for a 
short time this spring, has accepted a position in the Engineering 
Department of Boeing Aircraft Co 

The Daniel Guggenheim Medal for 1938 has been awarded to A. H 
R. FEDDEN, Chief Engineer of the Bristol Aeroplane Company of 
England, “for contributions to the development of aircraft engine 
design and for the specific design of the sleeve valve aircraft engine,” 
it was announced yesterday by Major LESTER D. GARDNER, Sec 
retary of the Board of Award Mr. Fedden is an Honorary Fellow 
of the Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences and a Fellow ot the 
Royal Aeronautical Society He is regarded as one of the foremost 
designers of aircraft engines in the world He is to give a lecture 
before the Society of Automotive Engineers at White Sulphur Springs 

n June 13 

At the meeting which confirmed the award for this year, DR. 
GEORGE W. LEWIS, Director of Research of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, was elected President of the Daniel Gug 
genheim Medal Fund: ELMER A. SPERRY, JR., Vice-President: 
LESTER D. GARDNER, Secretary and JOHN H. R ARMS, 
Treasurer 

The Daniel Guggenheim Medal Fund was established in 1928 to 
provide a gold medal and certificate to be presented annually in rec 
ognition of notable achievements in the advancement of aeronautics, 
in commemoration of the support given by Daniel Guggenheim to the 
advancement of aeronautics through donations to the universities and 
for the encouragement of civil aviation. The Fund is administered 
by nine directors designated by the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the Society of Automotive Engineers and the Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences The recipient of the award is chosen by 
the directors and foreign representatives from England, France, Ger 
many, Holland, Italy and Japan 

The recipients of the Award have been: 1929, ORVILLE WRIGHT; 
1930, DR. LUDWIG PRANDTL of Germany; 1931, DR. F. W 
LANCHESTER of England: 1932, JUAN DE CIERVA of Spain; 
1933, DR. JEROME CLARKE HUNSAKER; 1934, WILLIAM I 
BOFING; 1935, DR. WILLIAM FREDERICK DURAND; 1936, DR 
GEORGE WILLIAM LEWIS; 1937, DR. HUGO ECKENER of 
(ermany. 

Major AL WILLIAMS, manager of the Gulf Oil Corporation’s 
Aviation Department, sailed for England on the Queen Mary June 
8th, in response to an invitation from Lord BEAVERBROOK, publisher 
of the London Daily Express, to appear as guest star at a mammoth 
sircraft display to be held at Gatwick, England, June 25th. With 
Williams was his sinele-seater Grumman “Gulfhawk.” 

T he Kansas City Flvine Service. owned and operated by EDGAR 
F. SMITH, JR.. and FRANK A. SPATZ, has recently secured a long 
term lease on Old Richards Field, Kansas City, Mo., and is offering 
complete ground and flight instruction, charter and passenger flights, 


overhaul, repair, storage and service. 
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Ports of Call 


Correspondence from the Airports and Airways 


Big Spring, Texas 
Flying Club Aids Air Mail Week 


National Air Mail Week received wide publicity in Big Spring and 
surrounding towns, with a wonderful response from every one. Big 
Spring dispatched more air mail on the east and west bound schedules 
of American Airlines than any town in the state its size. 

This was due to several of our local business men, local pilots, and 
the Big Spring Flying Club. The club was organized by Mr. Hudson 
Landers, local airport manager. The boys have made wonderful prog- 
ress in their flying, and all with the exception of two or three have 
soloed. The club sponsored an Aviation Ball on the night of the 
19th. Part of the proceeds were used to buy gas for the planes used 
in picking up air mail on pickup day, May 19th. 

Dr. Glenn Golden, R. F. Schermerhorn, Ray Baumgardner, Frank 
Hines and Dr. W. P. Malone used their planes and time to pick up 
air mail at towns off the regular air mail route. Some fifteen towns 
were represented in this pickup service. 

Mr. R. F. Schermerhorn used his plane to broadcast over each town 
represented. Flying some six hundred miles, Mr. Schermerhorn used 
his short wave transmitter to broadcast as he passed over each town. 
The broadcast was picked up by radio station KBST in Big Spring 
and rebroadcast to the public 

The $119,000 WPA project has been approved for the airport. 
When completed this will be one of the largest and finest airports in 
the country.—]J AMES D. PHILLIPS. 


Brownsville, Texas 
P. A. Employees Picnic at Del Mar Beach 
Pan American employees and their families held their annual picnic 


and dance at Del Mar Beach, Boca Chica, on Saturday, May 21st, and 
a grand time was had by all. 

















® Dependable Generals play an impor- 
tant role in maintaining flying sched- 
ules. They do their part to keep 
operating costs low, which is reflected 


in passenger fares. 


® Generals have made millions of air- 
line landings and take-offs. Look for 
them when you travel by air. Generals 
are your assurance that the airline has 


an eye for quality in all its equipment. 


GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


AKRON + OHIO 


Starting at 10 a. m. everyone who cared to took a swim in the 
Gulf while waiting for the lunch to be prepared, and when the 
“chefs” (by self appointment) sounded the dinner gong it was a 
hungry crowd that answered, attested to by the amount of food con- 
sumed; 300 lbs. of weiners, 1500 buns, 500 bags of potato chips, 1000 
cup cakes, 25 gallons of pickles, 4 gallons of mustard, and 3 gallons 
of barbeque sauce that would grow hair on your chest if it didn’t eat 
through first. In other words, it was “muy caliente.” All of the above 
was washed down with approximately 2,900 bottles of assorted soda 
water. 


In the afternoon various games and contests were held, with prizes 
going to the winners. For those who cared to, dancing was available 
all afternoon, but the real dance did not get under way until 8 o'clock, 
at which time various prizes were awarded to the best dancers of the 
“Big Apple,” etc., contests being held during the course of the even- 
ing. How long this kept up is unknown to the writer as he dropped 
out at the comparatively early hour of eleven. However, the rumor 
is that some were still going strong at 3 a. m. 


From the above it is easy to see that a grand time was had by all, 
and plans are already underway for another affair to be held some- 
time in the near future. 


Among recent visitors to the Brownsville port were: Pilot Scott in 
the Humble Stinson from Houston, Pilot Blackwell of Raymondville 
in his Waco, Pilot Crossey of Fort Worth in a Stinson, Pilot English of 
Houston in his Beechcraft, Walter Fullwood from McAllen in his new 
Aeronca. Pilot Gelabert of Panama passed through ferrying a Stinson 
A to Panama City to be used by his lines there. Pilot Slingerman was 
another who cleared through Brownsville en route to Columbia, S. A., 
with a Stearman. 


Several Flights of Cadets have been in and out of Brownsville during 
May. Most flights have originated in San Antonio and flying to 
Brownsville and return for training. —GUY BEVIL. 


TRAVEL WITH SPEED, 
COMFORT AND ECONOMY 


ON THE AIRLINES 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 
New Air Terminal Dedicated 
Ma 4: W i ( tly to assist in the dedica 
t pr , { vw A | : This all star event proved to 
be t ! f I ' Airport 
5 i ! ar the dedication program 
I ty of time for the main 
| ‘ ! wa i ledicated the city Speeches 
‘ i i a & 3 t the loud speaker, kept up 
} if if 
Ai W : , wa ' taking exhibition of flying 
} ‘ ( } ( wh 
\ , b t wa i lv ke of Lunken Airport 
D e | ( f wk at f r Al released a bomb or two 
I B K \ \ ilot, put on a remarkable show 
t i A t the new Aeronca Chief” 
B t | t } | hd eCULIVE loops in less time 
" t tak I e this he did wing overs, bar 
1 spins He finished the ex 
Dit A } i tf wit lead tick 
He was f wed by W j I ’ f the Cincinnati Aircraft 
Serv A tl wd f < show in precision flying 
©) City | ‘ I crowd entertained with 
\\ \ 
I ( ’ f H tf A 1 Airplanes held open 
unds of visitors took the 
» ta y 
One tf tl vy 4 \ t flew down for the dedica 
} : | t nterest Surprising how 
fast ! fl 1 it i t uit iL. F. DAVIS 
Glendale, California 
New Ship, Solos, Activity at Plosserville 
\ r fieet I is a blue 
j | wered with a Warner 
\ ; 
\ y prepared to fit if with 
w CAR a tiff f i tions affecting private 
I t N a ries \ Zweng, A recent 
1d \ ( \ N } t 
Cl Bs \\ t | t inder the hood pre 
t the new boys want 
Pilot | I feet on the ground. Be 
Ie } w recruits this month 
ty \ : ive ned the ranks of the 
boys tak nder the little red hood 
| : t | tradshaw who received his in 
t ind ‘ t Northwest Dan 
Wick | i | ! ( tificate several weeks ago 
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SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


If anyone sees “Ronk” please tell him to come home. He is our 
mascot, a racing turtle. His shell is painted Leoning yellow and “Plos- 
serville” is printed in black on it. We haven't seen him since May 


MAXINE SEARLI 


22nd. He is named for the Aeroncas 


Coffeyville, Kansas 
Secy. of War Visits in Douglas 


Ihe Honorable Harry H. Woodring, secretary of war, arrived here 
from Washington, D. C., a few days ago, for a visit with relatives 
living in Neodesha, Kansas. The trip was made in an Army Douglas 
transport piloted by Captain Ritchey. 

The Inman Brothers Flying Circus has departed for the season, the 
first stop this year being Tulsa, where visitors to the International 
Petroleum Exposition were carried in the big Boeing tri-motor. Alonzo 
Stewart, a member of the circus, has a Taylor Cub in which he 
chases the Boeing from city to city. 

Airport Manager Lynn Berentz was the local air mail pilot during 
Air Mail Week 
Neodesha, Fredonia, Yates City, and return. 

Mrs. Charlene Medsker, the latest student to solo, is the third 
Hank Duncan now is teaching six women 


Berentz’ route was from Coffeyville to Independence, 


woman pilot in Coffeyville 
to fly, and according to Department of Commerce Inspector Matthews, 
he has trained more women students than any other transport pilot in 
the state. Mrs. Hank Duncan and Mrs. Lee Ferguson are the other two 
solo pilots, while Mrs. Ray Jensen, Mrs. Bill Jensen, and Miss Ruth 
Evelyn Hulse complete the list of feminine students. 

Several student cross-country trips have been completed lately, 
among them being the following: Howard Megredy and Wendell 
Williams to Tulsa in the Aeronca, Ray Sage and Royle Grigsby to 
Parsons in the Curtiss Robin, Ray Sage to Chanute in the Taylor Cub, 
ind Paul Currens to Independence in the American Eagle. 

Four local ships were at the Ketchum, Oklahoma, airport dedication, 
May 29th The ships and pilots were: Ford tri-motor, Rolley Inman; 
American Eagle, Lynn Berentz; Aeronca, Hank Duncan; Curtiss 
Robin, Ernie Blagg 

Considerable business was transacted by Inspectors Matthews and 
Cunningham this past month locally. Mrs. Lee Furguson, Harley 
Samuels, Howard Scholey, and Wendell Williams received their solo 
pilots licenses Paul Currens received his private license and John 
Rutherford successfully passed tests for an airplane and engine me- 
chanic’s license. The Inman Clipper was re-licensed, and in addition 
to this local business, a new twin-motored Beechcraft bearing H. G. 
Ding” Rankin of the Beech Aircraft Co., and a Mr. Bourne, owner 
of the ship, landed here to contact Inspector Cunningham for a rating 
on the plane and to receive permission to fly it to Mexico, where it 
will be used by the Lineas Aereas Internacionales. 

Both the O. C. S. Mfg. Co. and Jensen Bros. Mfg. Co. planes were 
kept busy during the week of the Tulsa Oil Exposition, bringing pros- 
pective customers from the show to the companies’ plants here. Both 
organ‘zations manufacture oil well equipment. 

\ busy m ynth has found numerous visitors. A few ot the many 
were: Mr. G. Gillespie from Kakersfield, Cal., in a Ranger Fairchild, 
bound for Cherryvale, Kansas; Monty Barnes from Wichita in a 
Challenger Robin doing a bit of aerial photography and map work; 
F. M. Johnson and George L. Morsha of Ada. Okla., flying a Porter- 
field from Ada to Kansas City; “Pop” Cantrell in a Parks biplane, and 
Bob Daigh flying an Aeronca from Chanute. 

A new Spartan Executive was flown here from Tulsa by Dale Myers 
und Charles M. Loomis, and demonstrated to officials of the O. C. § 
Mtg. Co 

During the recent fire which destroyed a large part of the machine 
shops of the O. C. S., several local planes flew over the conflagaration, 
being attracted by the dense smoke. Glenn McConnell from Parsons 
who was at the local field when the fire broke out, flew his Taylor 
Cub over the fire and took several pictures of the spectacle, one of 
which was published in a Parsons newspaper the following day. 


HAROLD E. HAGGARD 


Dallas, Texas 
WNAA Holds Picnic 


Bennett Bimotor Arrives 

Ships were pushed into the hangars early on June 11, so that every 
one could attend the picnic given by the Women’s Aeronautical Asso- 
ciation of Dallas, at the Greeter’s Camp on White Rock Lake. Mem- 
bers had all the regular picnic makings including a big chocolate cake 
whose altitude was reduced faster than any of them ever brought a 
ship down There were no chigger casualties and everyone reported 
real fun 

Bill Click of Bennett Aircraft can stop scanning the skies now. The 
long looked-for Bennett bi-motored airplane has arrived. It was con- 
structed on the West Coast and piloted to Love Field by Bud Merrill. 
It is a mid-wing, painted cream, trimmed in red, and is plenty fast 
according to Bud. 

Representing Love Field on the Oklahoma Air Tour were Mr. and 
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Mrs. Buck Rowe in the Gulf Stinson, Grandma and Andy Anderson 
in their recently purchased Fairchild, Raymond Daniels and Johnnie 
Williams. Missing were the Bob Le’Sages who are busy touring Europe. 

Leon McKennon, Irving Parachute representative in Texas, visited 
the factory last month. He flew north via Braniff, took delivery on a 
new car, and after a brief look at Canada drove back to Dallas. Frank 
Wilson held forth as his assistant during McKennon’s absence from 


Hangar 4. 
Jerry Sass of Oklahoma City has taken delivery on his new Ryan 
SC from Booth-Henning, Inc. He has also acquired a Great Dane 


pup to ride as mascot with him. See you next month.—DOROTHY 
G. RODREICK. 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Guthrie To Dallas; Teel To Tobin 


Craton Guthrie, who has been operating commercially here for the 
past six years and operated the flying school under the name of Guthrie- 
Kersey, has recently sold his interest in the school and the new Taylor- 
craft. Guthrie has entered the Dallas School of Blind Flying, in 
preparation for an airline pilot’s job. We miss you Craton! 

Don Teel recently left for Michigan where he is now doing areial 
photographic work with the Tobin Aerial Survey. Don has been sell- 
ing Beechcrafts for quite some time and had his office in the new 
Terminal Building. Both he and his charming wife have a host of 
friends here, and will be missed. We wish them the best of luck! 

Ed Ritchey says that the Ritchey Flying Service is better than ever, 
and that Sam Lane is the first student in this section to obtain a private 
license under the new regulations covering Navigation and Meteorology. 
Ed also reports that his charter service is very good, and that for the 
past four days he has hardly landed until he would have to take off 
on another trip. The last four trips were to Ardmore, Houston, Ama- 
rillo, and Graham. 

We are very happy to report that “Gyp,” Mr. Fuller’s german police 
dog who was critically injured by a motorist some time ago, is at 
present able to be back “on the job” at the port every day. One of 
her hind legs, however, is still paralyzed. 

Louin Berry has recently obtained his transport license and has 
purchased a BSO Waco in which to do barnstorming. Berry has just 
returned from Munster, Texas, from a barnstorming tour. Burrel 
Tibbs also has been barnstorming, in the B-1 Ryan, in the Red River 
Area. : 

Edgar Franklin, with the D. O. C., has just returned from a 
months stay in Detroit, Michigan, where he took a flying course con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Air Commerce at the Wayne County Airport. 
Oscar Wallace, also with the D. O. C., is taking a two weeks course 
for Maintenance Inspector at Langley Field in Virginia. G. S. Cassody 
has joined the department. Mr. Cassody was formerly a pilot with 
United Airlines. 

Recent visitors include: Francis McDonald in his Beechcraft from 
Laredo, Texas, and Moss Patterson from Oklahoma City, Art Oakley 
from Ardmore, Oklahoma, of the Ardmore Flying Service, flying a 
Beechcraft. Harold Stevenson, who is in the School of Aviation Medi- 
cine at Randolph Field, Texas, flew up with Lt. Birch in an Army 
ship. Harold spent the week-end with his Mother who lives here. Mr. 
Dwyer, a former Air Corps Lieutenant, has been representing the Edgar 
Tobin Aerial Surveys here recently. 

‘Johns” says that in connection with the publicity recently pub- 
lished in our local papers regarding “thirty seconds from death,” he 
knows he will not have a pass to Heaven, but will have friends who 


MARGARET EWING 


will send for him. 


Hot Springs, Arkansas 
First Air Mail For Spa 


“Pickup Day,” Thursday, May 19th, was the first time in the history 
of Uncle Sam’s Spa that it had enjoyed airmail service. Over two 
thousand pieces of mail were sent out. The resort, with 62 pounds of 
mail, was nosed out by Hope, with 85 pounds, for first place for the 
special day. Ford Bellingrath of Pine Bluff and Earl Murphy of 
Little Rock, both sportsmen pilots, served Hot Springs, delivering and 
picking up mail for the occasion 

S. A. Kemp, Arkansas chairman of Air Mail Week, celebrated 


— 


ILITY FOR MAINTENANC 
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“Pick-up” day at the Spa by air mailing President Roosevelt a miniature 
“hot bath.” The boiling hot water which flows out of the earth and 
from which the federal owned resort takes its name, was poured into 
an insulated container, accompanied by specially made bath rubbing 
mitts and towels, all carrying out the red, white and blue motif. The 
package weighed almost ten pounds and was probably the largest 
individual package ever sent out of the state by air mail. 

The week was again high lighted with a visit from 29 pilots who 
participated in the 11th annual Arkansas Air Tour, lead by sportsman 
pilot Charles Taylor of Little Rock. The pilots were banqueted by 
the Chamber of Commerce of which Mr. Kemp is president. A recent 
survey of the state shows Hot Springs to be the only place in the 
state where the airport is owned and operated by a chamber of 
commerce. 

John Stover, manager of the Hot Springs airport, has been flying 
since 1926 and has over 12,000 hours in the air to his credit. He 
has taught over 250 others to fly and anticipates a good school this 
summer. He recently bought a new 5-place Beechcraft cabin bi-plane, 
powered with a 225 Jacobs engine. 

Sportsman pilot Earl Ricks, who has enjoyed this hobby for almost 
ten years, has just purchased a deluxe 5-place Stinson cabin mono- 
plane, powered with a 450 Pratt and Whitney Wasp Jr—ALTA 
SMITH. 


Lafayette, Louisiana 


Local air mail letters dispatched during the observance of National 
Air Mail Week totaled 1,078, representing about three times the usual 
average, it was stated by Acting Postmaster Sidney L. Voorhies. 

“The results of the National Air Mail Week show the possibilities 
for development of the volume of air mail here, and should be an 
important factor in the move to have the local municipal airport 
placed on a regular air mail route,’ the postmaster said. “It is be- 
lieved that the interest which has been created and the emphasis upon 
the advantages of the service will do much to increase the average 
amount of air mail dispatched through the local office. 

Leo J. Gros and R. E. Chapman were air mail pilots here for the 
day. 

During the month of May the following pilots made our local air- 
port their stopover: Sutton and Watson of Lake Chorles in their 
Aeronca, Inspector Hutchins of New Orleans in a Fairchild, Gardner 
Nagle with his Commandaire, Lt. Fraim of Baton Rouge in a Beech- 
craft, R. P. Johnson with his Stinson, Sam Gormley and Calvin G 
Williams in their Lockheed, Leland Long with his Stinson, R. E. 
Gray and Rex Rowland in their Lockheed, R. A. Lyle in his Stinson, 
Lt. Shepherd from Barksdale Field in a Fairchild C8A, and Sam Dun 
lap in his Fleetwings. 

The members of the Junior NAA are planning a tri-local meet at 
Lafayette on the 25th HUTCHISON 





New Orleans, Louisiana 
P. O. Decisions Aid New Orleans Aviation 


Two recent post office department decisions are going to mean a 
great deal in the expansion of the importance and facilities of New 
Orleans aviation. 

In one, the post office reversed its original position and now has 
decided to advertise for bids on the lone gap—from Houston to 
Brownsville, Texas—in the direct, all-air route from New York to 
the Mexican border. Originally the department planned to grant this 
route to a western line on negotiations, but consistent opposition from 
cities along the route from New York, and by the Aviation Com- 
mittee of the New Orleans Association of Commerce, finally convinced 
the post office that the route should be opened for competitive bidding. 
Eastern Air Lines, which now operates a route from New York to 
Houston through the Crescent City is anxious to bid on the Houston- 
Brownsville gap so as to extend its services to the border and connect 
with the important lines going south to Central and South America. 

In the other decision, a contract was awarded to National Air Lines 
of St. Petersburg, Florida, to carry air mail between New Orleans and 
Jacksonville, Florida, via Gulfport, Mobile, Pensacola, Marianna, and 
Tallahassee, at a rate of 19'% cents. When the route is dedicated 
the near future, the Association of Commerce Aviation Committee is 
to be in charge, and is planning an elaborate reception program. 


1, &-3. 4-8 ,8- 
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[his route s 7 2 ? as con pared with the previous route 
f Easter Air Line nw h New Orleans air mail went to Atlanta 
und was changed at Atlanta to another Eastern Air Lines plane which 
flew t lack ville ind Mian By this route, the New Orleans 
Jacksonville distance wa 4 niles. so the new lines means a saving 
t 81 le 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Seven Get Private Licenses 


2 ne the pas nth I enix has turned out quite a crop of 
private f ; Al S$ ‘ And Kelton, Paul Beck, Charlie Grosso, 
Paul Rayburt George Makaro' und Frank Rosser were the lucky 
nes All the tests were take n Aeronca K’s with the exception of 
Andy Kelt wl used a (¢ 

Dick Sterns purchased a Lambert Monocoupe from Pringle and 
Rutherford, the Los Angel listributors, in May, and is now hard 
at work building p « 

Sky Harbor Air Service, t Ar 1 distributors for Aeroncas, sold 
a deluxe “K Carl Hicke I {1 Murphy, Margaret Garber, and 
Bob Born of Prescott, collectively known as the Prescott Flying Club 
The Kinner Eagle t ‘ wned Hickerson and Murphy is now 
owned by ( B. Le r t ¢ 1 Bend and Douglas 

Johnny Soper ind | Ranger Fairchild are dividing their time 
between Prescott, Haye Rar ind Phoenix Johnny is building a 
har gat it the Ra 4 wi cr i | mine, and will keep the ship 
ther after it is completed ho x gets the breaks over the week 
ends There is a new airport ler construction at Payson now, and 
1» Waco based there permanently The ship is owned by S. T. Engs, 
und operated by T. Averill RUTH CHALMERS 


San Antonio, Texas 
Varied Operations Enliven S. A. Flying 


a I. Seal world war f A makes his home in San Antonio 
and Alameda, Ca flew t Stinson Field from California in his 
six-place ¢ lated Fleetstet 1 made the observation that he 
believes $3 will be spent in southwest Texas within the 
next ten years develop ‘ gat ind reclamation districts 

Hangar Six at St I i sugurated regular night flying in 
tructior The cw < rs ‘ tarted because of the many re 
yuests rece ved tor t na \ tor hompson, chief pilot The new 

ce is available tw ght ch week, on Wednesdays and Sundays 
\ Piper Cult 1 hitted wit t! ecessary equipment for night 
a 
I € t i t eady oloed in the night instruc 
and several flight ca R ussengers have been made over the 
city On tl tw night : ted for the flying the hangar’s pilots 
were forced to fly nt af inight 

Duris nat | air ma week, (¢ D. Wallrath of United Aero 
Corp., Stins Field, called for tl mail at Kennedy, 61 miles south 
east of San Ant / Aeronca He was met by 1,000 citizens and 
a band, and was presented with a ging robe In an address, Mayor 
Wilhan | Sscarbor r tr 1 tl fact that it was the first mail to 
be flow t Ker i Wallrath received more than 2,000 letters, 
weighing 26 pound 

New students at Hanga Sik le Phil | Gillett ot Luling, M \ 
Shumard, Ir f B und H. E. Bushnell, Company C, 23rd In 
fantry, Fort Sam H t R ird Hooge, Morey Road resident, 
oloed at Hangar Six ( Thompson recently made an ambulance 
flight Roches M 

The Agricultural Ad t t Administration announced in Wash 
ngton the awards f contracts for 340,183 square miles of aerial 
phot graphy in 2! tates at a t ft $1,057,951 The Edgar Tobin 
Acrial Survey f San Antor was awarded approximately one fifth of 
the work, 68 square it $190,986 The local concern will 
photograph 1s ruar mil Michigan, 21.584 square miles in 
North Dakota, and | r area South Dakota, Colorado, and Kansas 
The photograpl will | ed t issist the AAA in carrying out its 
Pp gram 

New student it United Aer Corp. include Robert H. Hausser, 
Noble Johnston, and Gunter Dickworth 

New solos at Modern Air Travel include Bobby Hunt, Texas Mili 
tary Institute student, and Hilmer Bure limmy Hopkins, who re 
cently completed his private pil t course at this hangar, has accepted 
a position w th United Gas Con pany at Houston 

Rodnev DeLange, San Antor oil man, returned from a three weeks’ 
trip to Guavmas. Sonora, Mex the sportsmans’ paradise. He made 
the trip in his Waco Al Buchanan and Frank B. Lefevre. also local 


oil men, recently returned from Guaymas T. D. HIGGINS 
Savannah, Georgia 


Georgia Air Tour Lands at Savannah 


Led by Major R. G. Lockw 1, aviation representative of the Gulf 
Oil Corporation ' re thar fifty planes, from Stinsons to Taylor 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


Cubs, touring a dozen cities in observance of air mail week, made an 
over-night stop at Savannah after covering 477 miles of their 911 
mile flight. The group was entertained at a banquet at the Hotel 
Savannah, where several brief speeches were made. 

R. E. Allen, Jr., aviation enthusiast and mayor of Augusta who 
accompanied the tour, praised the Savannah airport as the “finest in 
Georgia,” while “Bill” Jenkins of Atlanta noted the great improve- 
ments which have been made since the tour stopped here last year. 
Mayor Hitch told the fliers that “we are trying to anticipate the in- 
creasing needs for our airport and thus make it a fit place for knights 
of the air.” Alderman George C. Heyward spoke, at one point saying 
that the new 4,500 foot runway will be the longest in the country 
when completed 

Other speakers were Major Wyley Wright, federal inspector, Jesse 
C. Draper, Atlanta, and Ralph Lockwood, Gulf Oil Corporation official, 
whose company supplied free all gasoline and oil used on the tour. 

H. G. “Sandy” Strachan, Jr., president of Strachan Skyways, Inc., 
surveyed Irene Mound, interesting archeological site, and its immediate 
vicinity from the air this morning. Mr. Strachan, accompanied by 
Dr. V. J. Fewkes, was making a reconnaissance preparatory to taking 
a series of aerial photographs of the mound. 

Another unusual expedition, further proving the versatility of the 
modern airplane, occurred when the Sportsmen’s League of Savannah 
employed a ship to ascertain that sixteen illicit prawn boats were oper- 
ating in the sounds on a certain day. The sounds are closed by law 
from April to August to boats using power drawn nets. In addition 
to the sixteen, it was understood that other boats were observed just 
off the beaches but within the three mile limit. The boats were dis- 
covered in the closed waters one afternoon between two and four 
o'clock, as the plane reportedly flew over Green Island, Warsaw, 
Ossabaw, St. Catherine’s and Doboy Sounds, and ajoining rivers and 
streams. An affidavit was forwarded by the Sportsmen’s League to 
Governor Rivers 

Many WPA workers have been speeding the work on the Savannah 
sirport lately, lengthening and improving the runways and paving the 
apron around the administration building. Lengthening the runways 
increases facilities for blind landings, and makes possible the landing 
and take-offs of very large ships. Four large pillars are being erected 
also, to create an impressive entrance to the port. —LYDIA MUSE 
BETTENCOURT 


Shreveport, Louisiana 
Many Air Tour Visitors 


Air Tours 
month the second Annual Louisiana Air Tour and now the East Texas 
Tour. The former, which was sponsored by the Ark-La-Tex Chapter 
of the NAA, is now a memory—but a very vivid one. The trip 
through the pepper sauce works at St. Martinsville, that real “southern 


We're having ours come in a short space of time. Last 


hospitality” at Lafayette, and the “eye-opening’ floor show at New 
Orleans will be the topic of many a conversation for time to come. 
In spite of all this, everyone really “let loose” Saturday night at Monroe. 
Louisiana air tourists were 

From Shreveport: William Bagwell and Mrs. Bagwell, Ted Young, 
George Hearn, Mr. and Mrs. Fritz Martin, Newt Badgett, Cliff Stovall, 
Bob Emery, Lake Littlejohn, Nat Pedro, V. L. Leary, Irene Beene, 
Joe Messina, John Peyton Jr., Dan Leahy, Dave Lindsey, Bill Dougan, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. L. Prock, Billy Grabill, Betty Stock, Ernie Baggett, 
Stewart Coombs; from New Orleans: D. O. Langstaff, J. Maynard, 
Edna Gardner, W. |. Thomas, Major Haight, H. A. Botr, W. G. 
Good, C. A. Ball, S. E. Travis Jr., C. Ricks, Raymond Kidd, Ed Keller, 
Glen Riley, J. T. Callahan, W. M. Hutchens, Henry Chapman, A. G. 
Negreet, B R Deris, Robert G. Gill, Zz & Bolt, Jack Marcus, H. H. 
Bolt, and Harry Schoen; from Baton Rouge: Col. Don- Weldon, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. J. P. Fraim, Captain and Mrs. W. J. Ryan, Vernon 
Anderson and Frank Strickland; Jess Bristow from Leland, Miss.; 
lack Forshner, Thomas Mosby, and C. W. Darcus from Greenwood, 
Miss.: Buck Carter and Walter Houn from El Dorado; Preston Jeter 
und Mr. and Mrs. George Barham from Midland, Texas; J. O. Womack 
und Catherine Caroll from Marshall, Texas; Ben Heald and Mr. and 
Mrs. Les Bowman from Dallas, Texas; Percy Johnson from Homer: 
from Monroe: F. C. Reardon, Dr. F. P. Rizzo, Kenny Elliott, Ed 
Epperson, and J. W. Reighner; Charles Hutchinson, T. B. Herndon, 
and J. P. Culpepper from Mansfield; Mrs. Fanny Leonpacker from 
Lafayette: Juanita Williams and Helen Bounds from Texarkana; and 
Louis Lenz from Lake Charles. 

Harris Roy landed his private ticket recently. There'll probably be 
more in the near future, as we have a new green Aeronca on the field 
which is owned on the club plan by ten young men. They are: 
lames Abney Ir.. Dave Harmon, Chester Theard, Harry Miller Jr., 
Stewart Coombs, Johnny Webster, Bill Grabill, G. W. Jackson, J. C. 
Robinson. and Allyn B. Moise. 

The W. N. A. A. officers elected recently were: Mrs. E. H. Ross, 
formerly of Wichita, president: Miss Tinv Hendrick, vice-president; 
Mrs. Nat Pedro, secretarv; and Mrs. Harlan Beene, treasurer. Mrs. 
Ross succeeds Yours Truly as president. Our new committee chair- 
men are: Mrs. Dan Leahy, membership; Dr. Margaret Akin, courtesy; 
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Mrs. Mildred Carney, program; Mrs. T. R. Young, auditing; Mrs. 
C. A. Morton, house; Miss Marjorie Goodwin, publicity and scrapbook; 
Miss Tiny Hendrick, finance; and Mrs. Cliff Stovall, entertainment. 
This organization assisted the men with the recent tour by taking 
registration and acting as hostesses on the field. Mrs. Harlan Beene 
was entertainment chairman for the dance held at the Washington- 
Youree Hotel the night preceding the tour. 


Mrs. Edward H. Ross, Miss Marjorie Goodwin, and Mrs. Fritz Mar- 
tin from the W. N. A. A., Cliff Stovall, president of the NAA, and 
Charles Rose, Jr., president of the Junior NAA, served on the Air- 
Mail Week Committee as representatives of the Aeronautical organ- 
izations in Shreveport 


Texas Air Tour really held an attraction to “Muny” 
Maybe it was the fact that hotel fare at Marshall 
was paid, as well as the fact that each plane received 15 gallons of 


The East 
Airport gang. 


free gas there; but I don’t think so—it was the grand entertainment, 
the chance to fly from one enterprising East Texas town to another, 
and seeing friends again that induced so many Shreveport people to 
Newt Badgett, Eddie Hefley, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dan Leahy, Frank Ibet, George Hearn, Dr. Smith, John 
Peyton, Claude Hammil, Bob Emery, Mr. and Mrs. Ted Loung, and 
Mr. and Mrs. William Bagwell. Those who went via automobile were: 
Mr. and Mrs. Fritz Martin, Mr. and Mrs. Charles de Ricou, Mrs. 
Edward H 
McKinney 

Quite a few planes went over the field on their way to the Birming- 
ham Air Show, and several stopped: Buck Rowe and his wife in a 
Stinson, P. L. Hudson in a Fairchild, and Andy Anderson in his new 
Ranger Fairchild. 

Paul Claugh, who flies a new Lockheed 12 for H. M. McCanahan, 
stopped over a few days on one of his infrequent visits to Shreveport. 

Mrs. Fritz Martin, Louisiana governor of the W. N. A. A., will 
receive a trophy from Mrs. Moss Patterson, National President of W. 


N. A. A., 


Croquet is as popular as ever with the airport crowd, but Archie 


go. Those who went by plane were: 


Ross, Preston Jeter, James Abney, Sam Titone, and Ben 


for her organization of the Shreveport Unit. 


That’s a well-known fact, but he 
MARJORIE LEE GOODWIN. 


Delatte is a self-admitted “cheater.” 


manages to play the game quite often 


Tampa, Florida 
NAA Activity Grows 


The weekly luncheon meetings of the Tampa chapter of NAA are 
becoming ever increasingly popular The fifty or more members and 
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guests that attend each week led Dick Jones, president of the chapter 
and general manager of the Southern Brewing Co. to state that he 
would enlarge the Tap Room if necessary to accommodate increased 
The meeting to be held Wednesday, June 8th, will be at 


attendance. 
the Tony Jannus Memorial Administration Building on Peter O. 
Knight Airport. The Tampa chapter is planning to play host to 
more than 200 members of Tampa civic clubs at this meeting. The 
meeting will inaugurate a membership drive that will add at least 100 


new members to the Tampa chapter. 


Jerry Waterman, vice president of the 4th District of NAA and 
chairman of the Chamber of Commerce Aviation Committee, and 
Fred Williams, manager of the Peter O. Knight Airport, made two 
good-will trips to Bartow. Jerry talked on Aviation in the Small Com- 
munity. These trips were made in the Floridair Club Rearwin at the 
special invitation of the Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs of Bartow. 


Jerry and Fred flew with Pete Sones in his ever faithful Stinson to 
pay Tampa’s respects to Steadham during the Air Carnival in Birming- 
ham. 


Two very enthusiastic Florida Aviation boosters were able to sell 
D. D. Walker of Chicago and Southern a vacation trip to Tampa and 
some Tarpon fishing at Useppa Island. The story as your correspondent 
heard it is that the two veteran commuters to Tampa (Henry King 
of Hollywood, California, and Clare Bunch of Monocoupe from St. 
Louis) said to D. D., “Let’s hop to Tampa and hook us a Tarpon in 
the Gulf,” to which D. D. replied, “Boys, you sure talked me into 
that one.” 
while the Tarpon are running. 


We are expecting a great many more of the gang down here 


Herb Whitney and Dewey Cole are getting the Florida Air Tour 
It will leave Jacksonville on the morning of June 
The tour will be guests 


off to a good start. 
21st, and will arrive in Tampa that night. 
of the Tampa chapter for dinner and a party later at the Tony Jannus 
Administration Building at Peter O. Knight Airport. 

At a luncheon of the Tampa chapter of NAA Mayor Chancey 
invited Pan American Airways to resume its Tampa-Havana service, 
using the new Peter O. Knight airport as a base. The invitation was 
extended after B. W. Reeser, airport engineer for Pan American, had 
highly praised the facilities of the Tampa airport.” With airline 
extensions to Atlanta and Memphis coming, Tampa now is interested 
in a direct line to Havana,” said the Mayor. 

George S. Hill, St. Petersburg artist, is painting a group of seven 
murals for the Tony Jannus administration building. One main panel 
will show Jannus landing at the foot of Lee Street in 1913, on com- 
pletion of the world’s first commercial flight from St. Petersburg to 
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Love Field Dallas 


Tampa Other mura portra t tory of aviation from the myth 


al Icea unt . t the World War.—R. E. BUR 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Plan State Good Will Air Tour 


Announcement that James ¢ cle Jimmy” Brazell, of Oklahoma 
( A " 1938 Oklahoma State Good Will 
Tour eated « lerat Believed to be the oldest active 
licensed pilot the United State Uncle Jimmy, now seventy, learned 
to fl wi ¢ Ww x 

Route cN “\ ch 1 Tulsa on June 9th, is as 
follows ilsa, McAleste Muskogee lunch). Bartlesville, Ponca City, 
tlackwell (night), I 1, Mang noch). Frederick, Lawton (night 
Ardmore luncl Ma Oklahoma City, where the tour 
ends Chamber t « f cities to be visited have planned 
< erta ne 

Lt. Go James | De | ia ivitat accompany 
the tour or the entire passenger in the sh Pp flown by A] 
Guthrie ot St water Or t tries, totalling 28, include: John 
Armstrong, W - Brow I ert Quinlar W. S. Collier, Ralph 
Hahr A. M. Horra Da M Tom Pare, W. G. Green, Gerry 
Westby, and W. E. B ‘ " f ] 1: Johnny Burke, Hardy Young, 
Cliff Gibblet, M H B. Sass, Moss Patterson, and James 
‘ Brazell ull of Ok a 4 Carl and Joe Bates of Muskogee; 
loe Reed of Lawt Har Ha ft Austi Texas: Hal Henning, 
Leslie Bowma And \ ] Roy Harding, and (¢ \ Rowe of 
Dalla und Ca I Ha I | 

During the Inter t ul Petr n Exposition at Tulsa from May 
14t! to the t I i Munk pal Airport saw a high 
peak aftic I Frid t th up to and including Sunday 
he d i urted from this port, with 3578 
passenxee TI Wednesday the 18th, when 94 
vo arrived and departed » $43 passengers Both American and 
Hanford airlines were rn {1 to run extra sections several days in 
order to serve the traff 

less LD. Gre director t MS ta School, was one of the pilots 
who flew pick-up plan nail week, and reported great 
interest and cooperation a 

lohn Hinchey, west coast ' entative f Spartan Aircraft Com 
pany, visited Tulsa I " al Pe le Exposition 
Dale Myers alesma " mpa hin m | eturn I 


Angeles.— W. SHORT 





WITH THE AIR CORPS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


livery schedules call for the delivery of 25 in the first 
lot, expected during July, 14 in the next delivery in 
August and 25 before September. Deliveries to units at 
Selfridge, Mitchel and Langley Fields are on the same 
order and by fall the army will be equipped with ap- 
proximately 200 of the new fighters. 

Because of its 1,000 h. p. engine, the new P-36-A will 
be a “300 m. p. h.” fighter. It will augment the 75 or 
less P-35’s (Seversky) already in use at Selfridge Field. 
The Curtiss fighter is noticeably larger than the P-26, 
has longer range and retractable landing gear. Its cock- 
pit is much larger also and is covered with a sliding 
hood. 


In the Army Now 

HIRTY-FIVE pilots of the Third Wing recently were 

transferred to the First Wing on the West coast to be- 
come bombardment pilots, the First Wing’s equipment 
calling for pilots of more experience than possessed by 
flying school graduates. They will be replaced at the 
Third Wing by the coming graduating class . . . Interest- 
ing facts concerning “oxygen want” and fatigue resulting 
from flying at high altitudes without oxygen include the 
revelation that “oxygen want acts very much like alco- 
holism.” An army study shows that in most cases the 
more one is affected the better one feels. It affects judg- 
ment and memory and one who is under its influence 
is not responsible for his actions or for his subsequent 
statements . . . Here are the official logistic figures on the 
recent GHQ Air Force maneuvers in the New York area: 
Motor vehicles employed, 100; gasoline distributed, 400.- 
000 gallons; bombs distributed, 2,184; weight of bombs, 
260,000 pounds; food distributed, 10 tons per day; plane 
hours flown, 2,285 (operations only), and plane miles 
flown, 340,254 (operations only). To which we add: 
Casualties, none. 





BRANIFF BIRTHDAY 


j ) 
Continued trom Page g) 


Braniff early in 1937; he had previously been connected 
with Delta Air Lines. Ray Shrader, flight superintend- 
ent. is a veteran pilot with over 10,000 hours to his 
credit. Shrader’s major responsibility in the Branifl 
organization today is keeping a corps of 41 pilots well 
advised and up-to-date on flying technique. 

Braniff Airways has today two home offices. In Okla- 
homa City. in the Braniff Building, T. E. Braniff makes 
his office. Also located in the Braniff Building are the 
treasury offices. headed by Claude G. Adams, secretary- 
treasurer of the airline: and the traffic and advertising 


W. R. Beattie 


Entering the field of air trans 
portation in 1935 when Beau 
mont & Hohman, advertising 
agency with which he was as- 
sociated, took over the Delta 
Air Lines account, Bill Beattie 
was later district traffic man- 
ager of Delta, is now general 
traffic manager of the Braniff 
line. 








offices. At Love Field in Dallas, Braniff’s operations, 
flight and maintenance headquarters are maintained. The 
geographical center of the Braniff system, all pilots and 
hostesses are based in Dallas as well as 150 engineers, 
mechanics, radio operators and other airline personnel. 

In August, 1937, the Braniff shops were enlarged and 
remodernized under the skillful direction of maintenance 
superintendent Reagan Stunkel. Under his leadership, 
a roster of technicians and mechanics of the hichest 
qualifications have been assembled. Their combined 
efforts have made Braniff’s maintenance shops second to 
none in the industry. Every known modern machine 
tool and device is available with engineers constantly in 
their laboratories devising new methods of maintenance 
to guarantee complete safety and operating economy. 

Back of Braniff Airways there has developed a sound 
When in 1935 Braniff pur- 
chased its fleet of Lockheed Electras, investing what 
seemed at that time an unwarranted amount of money, 
the investment was made with the firm conviction that 
by offering an increased supply, which included up-to- 
date equipment, better schedules and twin-engined safety, 
a demand would be stimulated over and above the normal 
increase to be expected in airline traffic. It was with 
the same reasonable conviction that the company pro- 
ceeded with a huge program a year ago in augmenting its 
flight equipment with Douglases. hostesses and enlarged 
maintenance and operations facilities. 

It is with reasonable conviction that Braniff Airways 
looks to its next ten years of progress. As any Braniff 
employee will tell you, “We haven’t started yet!” 


economic business policy. 
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By The Old Cowhand 


The D. O. C. has been active this month. There are 
so many inspectors around here they have to wear badges 
to keep from grounding each other. 

We heard one of the hands ask a feller what it cost 
to make one of these air tours. The answer was: “About 
$10 per day and $40 per night.” 


Cowboy Robbins, who's in the used plane business, 
happened to do some business this month, don’t think he 
made any money, done a lot of trading, had a lot of fun 
and built up his time. Reckon this racket will always 
be like that. 


We have had quite a few of Tobin’s kodak boys with 
us lately and they missed the best shot of the season, 
seeing one of the ranch hands bail out of his ship on 
the ground. Someone asked him why he left, said he 
thought he could get a better view from a distance. He 
left the student with the ship so’s she could get a close-up 
when Tobin’s tub come into them head on. You can have 
them kind of wrecks now without much expense, thanks 


to Mr. Ford. 


Delta has had nice business. They could have more 
if they had some good-looking pilots. Boy they are ugly! 
But shore can fly. 


The chuckhouse is making money, it should, no other 
place to eat. Can't keep any help. I get a good looking 
girl and she either gets married or Braniff hires her out 


as a stewardess. 


The weather department done pretty good last month. 
They dug up a line squall. Another slipped up on them, 
but they cancelled it. If they ain't on schedule they 
don't count. 


Our mainest and meanest barnstormer, Slouch Holden, 
was out last week. I asked him how was business. Said 
he flew two hunderd miles, found a good looking town, 
a good field, done a couple of loops, a barrell-roll, landed 
and waited. Pretty soon two boys and a dog came out, 
so he spent the rest of the day in the shade. Had a nice 
ride home. Lost 95c. 


Francis McDonald, chief teamster for Mr. Moore, 
drove in a couple of times during the months. Mr. Moore 
is a nice man but sometimes I feel sorry for him. Seems 
like some people down here have all the trouble. He had 
a beautiful little ranch down in South Texas, some nice 
cattle. They drilled an oil well right in the middle of it. 
The oil killed all the grass, he had to sell the steers, 
almost broke him up. “Boys,” he said, “Just can’t stand 
it.” So he sold his Ford car, bought an $18,000 airplane 
and took off. 


Some of the hands say there hasn’t been any business 
around here. You can ask Charley Goldtrap, A. A. pilot. 
Says they all fly when he wants to land. 


We were told a couple of the boys had some jun with 
one of those airplanes you can’t get in trouble with. 
Somebody suggested putting signs on the foot pedals 
where there ain't no rudder. The fun came when some- 
one was patting the wrong foot. Burrell had no business 
in it anyway. 


Our airport mechanic and his gang have been working 
overtime. Frenchy says not to tell them dum pilots any- 
thing, let “em tear “em up, it’s what keeps the grease- 
monkeys in camels. The more rules in the book, the 
less they'll learn so it looks good for the mechanic trade. 


Granpa Bowman of the Dallas Aviation School has 
been over to see us while doing some beam f{lying—the 
kind I do. You get high enough at Dallas to see Fort 
Worth. Can’t miss on a clear night. 


You know I almost forgot to tell you. Had a ride last 
week in one of these new $80,000 super, super airliners, 
two motors, two rudders, two passengers, two pilots, two 
way radio, two hundred miles an hour, two thousand 
miles cruising range, two weeks’ rations, two seconds to 
decide what you re going to do before you do it, too 
much work to have any fun. The pilot asked me “Want 
to fly it?” So I said, “You take it off.” We drove out 
on the runway, he went to work on all the gadgets, then 
he poured the coal to it and we were off, and how! He 
was pretty busy the next few minutes—tred lights blink- 
ing, horns blowing—finally things quieted down a bit, 
the lights turned green, the instrument hands had got on 
the red lines. We were at nine thousand. He says, 
“You take it.” I looked out the window. I hadn't been 
up for a long time and wanted to see the ranch from the 
air. I looked all around and said. “This don’t look 
like the ranch to me.” He said, “T’aint, we're over 
Waco.” And I said, “Let’s go home,” so we bent her 
around, he took a look at all the circular slide rules 
again, and said, “Start landing.” But I give it back to 
him. I was thinking then I was not so dumb to quit 
flying at my age. These new ones fly faster than | 
can think; the one’s I used to fly had nothing but a stick 
and throttle. I admit I wish that I had had collapsable 
wheels in the old days. I could have saved me some 
work and the farmers a lot of fence building, for if | 
could have snatched that land gear up years ago I would 
have been gone instead of sitting around spending my 
best years patching up with a handful of baling wire. 
Yep! They sure build °em big and complicated these 
days. 

Looks like we'll have to turn the air conditioning on. 
The stuffed steer in the lobby is beginnin’ to look droopy. 
If we’re gonna have a museum we might as well make 
it comfortable for the inmates. 
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HYDROMATIC PROPELLER 


(Continued from Page 12) 


inboard side of the piston is, of course, forced out 
through ports F and J into the engine oil system. 

The unfeathered propeller in an airplane moving 
through the air starts to windmill. When the engine 
reaches a reasonable rpm, the cockpit solenoid switch is 
released by the pilot. The propeller continues to wind- 
mill, cranking the engine, and it is thus possible to start 
the engine running again. The moment the feathering 
pump stops, the spring in the cut-out valve in the gov- 
ernor disconnects the feathering pump line from the pro- 
peller and places the governor back into the system, and 
the propeller runs again at the speed for which the gov- 
ernor is set by the pilot in the cockpit. 

The Hydromatic propeller during normal constant 
speed operation requires two simultaneous sources of oil 
supply, one being oil from the constant speed control 
booster pump and the other being oil under normal pres- 
sure from the engine oil system. Referring to Fig 1, 
oil from the constant speed control pump A is permitted 
to enter the hollow drive gear shaft B of the governor 
and thence to the propeller shaft when the engine is turn- 
ing faster than the speed for which the governor is set 
by the pilot in the cockpit. Governor oil is thus metered 
at the top port of the drive gear shaft, and enters the 
rotating propeller shaft by means of the oil transfer 
rings C. It then follows the same path described above, 
for the oil during the feathering operation, to the inboard 
side of the piston. 


At the same time, oil from the engine lubricating sys- 
tem under normal engine oil pressure enters the pro- 
peller mechanism through the supply pipe D in the cen- 
ter of the propeller shaft, and reaches the outboard side 
of the piston through ports J and K. 

The governor oil pressure builds up until it exerts a 
force greater than the sum of the forces which oppose 
motion of the piston outward into the front of the dome. 
These forces are: 

1. Engine oil pressure times the effective piston area. 

2. The net blade twisting force consisting of the 
blade centrifugal twisting moment modified by the aero- 
dynamic twisting moment. 

3. Friction of the moving parts of the propeller 
mechanism. 

The net blade twisting force is transmitted from the 
blade gear segment L to the rotating cam M, and through 
the cam rollers N acting in the slots of the rotating cam, 
to the piston. 

The blade centrifugal twisting moment is a moment 
acting on the propeller blade around its longitudinal 
axis in the direction of a decrease of blade angle. It is 
the result of a force couple consisting of the resultants 
of components of centrifugal force acting on the mass of 
the propeller blade on either side of the blade’s longi- 
tudinal axis. The aerodynamic twisting moment is 
usually opposite in direction to the blade centrifugal 
twisting moment, being caused by the position of the re- 
sultant center of pressure of the airfoil section of the 
blade in front of the center of rotation of the blade (the 
blade’s longitudinal axis). In normal level flight this 
aerodynamic moment is relatively small in magnitude. 


HEN the governor oil pressure builds up to a 
value of force on the piston just greater than the 
sum of these three forces, the piston starts to move out 
toward the front of the dome, and engine oil in front of 
the piston is displaced back into the engine lubricating 


system. This outward movement of the rotating cam 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


increases the pitch of the blades and the engine speed is 
thus slowed down. As the engine slows down to the 
speed for which the constant speed control is set, the 
pilot valve in the governor descends to the position 
shown in the top section view of the governor in Fig. 
1, thus shutting off the top port of the drive gear shaft 
and cutting off the supply of governor oil from the 
booster pump to the propeller. The oil under pressure 
from this pump, of course, then goes through the relief 
valve back to the engine, and the propeller runs on 


speed. 


Should the engine rpm fall below the speed for which 
the governor is set, the pilot valve in the governor 
descends still further, opening the bottom of the drive 
gear shaft to drain. Engine oil in the dome at the out- 
board side of the piston is always, during normal pro- 
peller operation, under pressure from the action of the 
engine oil pump. This pressure acts as if a spring 
were placed between the outer end of the piston and the 
front of the dome, the spring, however, having the un- 
usual characteristic of exerting a constant force regard- 
less of the amount of its compression. The blade cen- 
trifugal twisting moment, aided by this “spring” force, 
moves the piston inward overcoming friction and the 
back pressure existing in pushing governor oil back 
through the governor to drain. As the pitch of the 
blades thus decreases, the engine speed picks up and the 
pilot valve in the governor is raised, closing off the drain 
through the drive gear shaft just as the engine reaches 
the speed for which the governor is set. 


It should be noted that the relief valve in the governor 
is so interconnected with the engine oil system that the 
relief valve is held closed by the force of the relief valve 
spring plus the engine oil pressure force on the relief 
valve, whatever this may be. Thus, the effect is to pro- 
vide a maximum pressure differential across the propel- 
ler piston equal to the relief valve spring setting, and 
the effects on the operation of the propeller of variations 
in engine oil pressure in any one engine or between en- 
gine types are eliminated. 


——- 


New Equipment 


(Continued from Page 19) 


then turned until the needle makes a marked dip, indi- 
cating a resonance condition. 


When the microphone switch is pressed, a relay oper- 
ates to start the dynamotor, and another transfers the 
antenna to the transmitter and provides “side tone” for 
the heed phones. When the switch is released, the an- 
tenna is connected to the radio receiver, and the trans- 
mitter is cut off. 


Another feature is the employment of a_ band-pass 
transformer as a coupling between the oscillator and 
power amplifier. This transformer is designed to pass 
the full frequency band from 2.8 to 6.4 megacycles, and 
eliminates all oscillator and interstage tuning. This 
frequency band includes the frequencies available to 
private fliers and transport planes. 


The complete transmitter, including both units, the 
crystal, microphone, and the connecting cords, weighs 
23 pounds, and provides 15 watts of carrier power with 
substantially complete modulation. Although intended 
primarily for telephone transmission, it may readily be 
arranged to include facilities for either continuous-wave 
or modulated continuous-wave telegragh transmission. 
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DIRECTORY AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Classified Rates: 5c per word. Minimum Charge $1.00.Classified Display: $5.00 per inch. Payable in Advance. 



















































































Ss G Ss LARGEST STOCK IN SOUTHWEST 
CESSNA 1936, deluxe equipment, new engine, 187 hrs. $3750. 
2 SIKORSKY S-38 STINSON 1936, 320 Wright, no time since factory overhaul, 
lable P 4i special job, blind and night flying, Ham. Cont. Prop $9500. 
Wasp C Motors ma Contre a vo a Two-wey Re we WACO CUSTOM 1936. 2-way radio, perf. condition, less engine $2500. 
Complete Over Water Flying Equipment — Good Condition With factory rebuilt 285 Jacobs $4000. 
‘ a ae om . WACO 1934 CJC, Wright 250, radio, lights, flares, etc. $3500. 
; ' ALM CH © CORP. ~ WACO 1934, 210 Continental, radio, all instruments, only ten 
Morrison Field West Palm Beach, Florida hours since major overhaul $2750. 
r ee BEECHCRAFT 1936, 285 Jacobs. 2-way radio, 26 hrs. since 
FOR SALE: 1937 CUB, motor just majored. A-l condition. Make me new motor installed, all instruments $6750. 
an offer. Would consider selling half interest to Dallas party. Orville RYAN STA SPECIAL. Extra ‘ 
. gas, B-F instruments both cock- 
Brokaw. P. O. Box 2628 (phone 23-7133) Dallas, Texas. pits. New engine—40 hrs. Total ship time 72 hrs. Cost 
FOR SALE: W. 3 a YES? ld ee ais new $7,300. Selling price now only $5000. 
: aco place -7 one year old, excellent condition, ses ; 
instrument and night flying equipment, ambulance equipment, two TAYLOR CUB 1936. Perfect condition, blue and silver 5895. 
way radio and other exiras. Also, one 125 HP Warner powered Fleet BEECHCRAFT 36 285 Jacobs, 2-way radio, majored, 150 hrs. $6750. 
model 1 in good condition. Priced right for quick sale. Make us an FAIRCHILD 35 Warner Model 22, Blind flying insts. $1750. 
offer. Box 56, Southern Flight. Ledger Bidg.. Fort Worth, Texas. FAIRCHILD 1935 24, 145 Warner. Perfect condt., 230 hrs. $2975. 
7, Wri t, tant e 
FLEET “2” in excellent condition throughout. New type Kinner engine wea oy y — 4 a cal siro00 Sperry 0000. 
has only 368 total hours and only 111 since major. All wings recovered STIN 6 SR-8CD, 260 L . 300 h 1. No ti 
short time ago. Looks beautiful. Yellow and blue. $1450 cash. Have ISON 3 ‘ El . c oe = Rog ¥ ° time 7200 
two Fleets, need only one. Karl Voelter, Inc., Miami Municipal Airport, since major. ec. Con. prop. 2-way radio, etc. ' 
Miami, Florida. STINSON 36 245 Lyc., Smith con. prop., 2-way radio, blind 
insts., app. 650 hrs., looks and flies like new 
FOR SALE: J-5 Travelair. 125 hours since complete major to ship and TAYLOR CUB DELUXE 36, total 98 hrs., perfect condition $950. 
engine. In first class shape. Will make an ideal duster. First $1150 WACO AMBULANCE 36 285 Wright, radio compass, trans- 
cash takes it or will trade for larger cabin ship. What have you? mitter, Hamilton con. prop exceptionally fine , $6500 
. A. Thi » Dee ici Ai t, t ' > : , “8 : 
C. & EEpen, Di. ES Ragen, gy, ane WACO 35 Custom, 285 Jacobs, radio, flares, landing lights, 
FOR SALE: DeLuxe REARWIN SPORTSTER, many extras, 250 hours, aane teat. SEY Ses. 5 Res. GNSS maueE. Sess. 
Bargain. Tom A. Lochridge, Houston Municipal Airport, Houston, Texas. —e 2. Model SC-1. 450 HP. Just ——— 
eac b 
Used CUBS in A-1 condition $800 and up. $400 down, balance financed. WARNER COMMANDAIRE. J-5 FORD. OPEN WACO. 
FREE solo course with purchase of a new CUB. Immediate delivery. ]-6-9 RYAN. 
L FOOTE FLYING SERVICE 
Love Field Ce SOUS = < Dallas, Texas Complete description on request. Trades. Time Payment, 50°, down. 
FOR SALE: Exceptional ZQC Custom Waco, many extras, ninety-five 
gallon gas tanks, full night and instrument equipment including arti- REG L. ROBBINS 
ficial horizon and gyro, Romec vacuum pump, three way selector Administration Bldg.—Phone 6-4287 
valve and gauge, blind flying hood, ambulance equipment, two way a 7 
radio. Write for price. Box 51, Southern Flight, Ledger Bldg., Fort Municipal Airport Fort Worth, Texas 
Worth, Texas. 
—FOR SALE— 
FAIRCHILD ‘45 demonstrator. Total time less than 50 hrs. 
Beautiful Raymond Loewy styling, Laidlow upholstery and perfect CUB BARGAINS 
throughout. Price on request. Cub J-2, 1937, yellow-blue, perfect $ 825.00 
1934 JACOBS 225 POWERED WACO. Ship in perfect condition Silver Cub, J-2, 1938, enclosure, perfect 1050.00 
ye hours since major overhaul. Write for price and Yellow Cub, J-2, 1938, perfect, enclosure 1100.00 
full details. : . 
FAIRCHILD “24” 1936 Ranger powered. Total time 240 hrs., —All Ships Hangared—Roller Bearing Wheele—Terms— 
never damaged, always hangared, perfect condition. Bargain J. L. SCHROEDER, INC 
for cash. : : aT . ‘ 
PORTERFIELD 1936 Model, total time 168 hrs. Best of Main Street Airport Meusten, Senes 
condition $1350. 
PORTERFIELD 1935 model. Guaranteed perfect, finish and 
fabric in excellent condition $1225. 
TAYLORCRAFT Demonstrator. Never damaged. price on request. 
BIR ACTIVITIRG. Bec. COMPLETE OVERHAUL AND SERVICE 
Municipal Airport Houston, Texas FOR ALL MAKES OF AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
Authorized BEECHCRAFT Service 
4 i ll years airline, factory and general experience 
Announe ng ’ T 
FRENCHY’S AIRCRAFT SERVICE 
Highest Quality Crystals for Aircraft Transmitters L. P. (Frenchy) French, Municipal Airport, Fort Worth, Texas 
3105, 3120 and 6210 KCS 
Satisfaction Guaranteed Write for Attractive Prices 
EIDSON'’S 
LIST YOUR OFFERINGS IN 
Temple, Texas 
Southern Flight 
FOR SALE OR TRADE 
Fairchild 24-C8C—145 Warner—-2 or 3 PCLM—Westport Radio Re- And reach the best markets at 
aR “Breeze Shielding’-—-New Air Generator—Bank and 
urn Indicator and other necessary instruments—Total time: 306 ; 
hrs. on plane—324 hrs. on engine—20 hrs. since major overhaul; little cost to you. 
Engine Magnafluxed; Blasted, etc. Guaranteed perfect. 
Want $2500.00 cash or will trade for Taylorcraft with small amount ifi Doel pe 
ad = $1600.00 cash or Waco “F’ 2 or 3 OBL, 35’ or 36’ with Classified rate c r word 
acobs or 285 Wright, not over 300 hrs. and some cash differ- » 
= Directory rates—$5.00 per inch 
FLOYD SHELTON, BOX 1133. HOBBS, NEW MEXICO (Payable in advance) } 
—— —— . a — 


























TOURING TEXANS 


(Continued from Page 16) 


priming party) the tour members and a like number 
of Houstonians enjoyed an unforgetable banquet and 
dance at Houston’s famous San Jacinto Inn, located at 
the historical San Jacinto battle grounds park. The 
party ended sometime before dawn, and it being the 
morning when we were supposed to leave for home, only 
two ships managed to get away to miss the heavy dew 
that flooded Houston and the surrounding countryside. 
So most of us had another day and night lay-over 
an unexpected and unplanned but altogether joyous time 
with the best folks in Houston. 


O! HUM! Another tour is over. Dog houses have 
been cleaned out for summer occupancy and some 
It’s strange how 


are even talking of air conditioning. 
Maybe it’s the 


these air tours get into one’s blood. 
change in food, scenery, frolic and folks. 

The Texas Air Tours, as well as other state tours, at- 
tract wide attention at all ports of call and they are one 
of the best methods to interest newcomers in aviation, its 
possibilities and its practicability. Down in Temple for 
example Dr. A. C. Scott, Jr., got all excited and bought a 
ship during the tour. So an actual sale was chalked up, 
proving very definitely that direct benefits accrue. We 
are not talking about commercializing on air tours, be- 
cause it isn’t done. The point is that a group of private 
fliers running about the country in a band can spread 
the gospel and bring newcomers and new owners into 
the fold. 

Of the 50 participants on the last Texas Tour there 
were only 4 who derive a livelihood from the industry. 
And hats off to Chas. A. (Buck) Rowe, C. C. Scott, Roy 
Harding and Joe Shumate. It doesn’t seem exactly right 
for the entire industry to follow in the steps of the air 
lines by letting interested outsiders build up their busi- 
ness for them. The air lines owe a great measure of 
their success to the average individual, the chambers of 
commerce, city fathers, luncheon clubs, municipalities 
and those who built their airports, air terminals and air 
mail tonnage. It seems that the industry sits by and 
waits for the interested public to bring business in and 
throw it into their laps—the old “Let George Do It” 
attitude. This is no criticism directed towards anyone 
in particular. It is true of the entire industry from 
coast to coast. 

QO. K., let’s have another air tour. 


* 
Giant Bomber Under Secret Construction 
ESTS on a huge wheel at Wright Field, Ohio, have 
furnished a meagre insight into a huge bomber which 
the army is secretly constructing on the West coast. 

The wheel measures 8 feet in diameter and some idea 
of the size of the bomber may be had by comparing it 
with one of the wheels from the XB-15, largest bomber 
now afield. The XB-15 wheel is only 5 feet 5 inches 
in diameter. The 8-ft. wheel weighs 1,900 pounds with- 
out the brakedrum. Other features of the huge craft, 
as reported, include a wingspread of 200 feet, length 
of 120 feet, four engines of 2,000-h. p. each (Allisons), 
a supercharged cabin for 30,000-ft. operations, and a 
cruising range the limits of which can not be estimated 
but which undoubtedly will provide nonstop flights to 
European capitals and back. 

Observers had heard talk of the mammoth craft’s con- 
struction for several years but it was not until the wheel 
was placed under tests at Wright Field that its size was 
indicated. It will dwarf the famous “flying fortresses.” 











Lockheeds To Army 


Assistant Secretary of War Louis Johnson announced the award of 
a contract to the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation of Burbank, Cali- 
fornia, for 13 Lockheed Model 12-A2 Basic Training and Command 
airplanes at a total cost of $570,913.80. 


Sperry Expands in L. A. 


The Sperry Gyroscope Company announced the removal of the Los 
Angeles District Office, William I. Selover, manager, to new and 
larger quarters at 2600 West Imperial Highway, El Segundo (Mines 
Field), California. In addition to the office, a fully equipped repair 
station and school for instruction in the care and operation of Sperry 
aeronautical instruments will be maintained, under the direction of Dan 
L. Garber, formerly instructor in the factory school in Brooklyn. 


New Booth-Henning Booklet 


Booth-Henning, Inc., Love Field, Dallas, has published an attrac- 
tive brochure describing their overhaul and maintenance department. 
Copies may be obtained by writing to Booth-Henning. 


Polish Fliers Complete Flight 


Successfully completing the first transoceanic delivery flight in his- 
tory, five Polish fliers landed their Hornet-powered Lockheed 14 at 
Warsaw on June 6th. Their long flight, begun on May 13th at Bur- 
bank, California, took them by easy stages through South America, 
over the South Atlantic, and across Europe to Warsaw. The airplane 
was one of six purchased recently by the Polish airline LOT. The 
crew consisted of Major Waclaw Makowski, chief director of LOT, 
Chief Pilot Zbigniew Wysiekierski, Engineer Simon Piskorz, Radio 
Operator Alfons Rzeczewski, and Jerry Krassnowski, aide to Major 
Makowski. 


S. A. E. Meeting At White Sulphur Springs 


The Society of Automotive Engineers, Inc., announced their sum- 
mer meeting to be held June 12, 17 at The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia. Addresses of interest to the aviation industry 
include “The Mechanization of the Army,” by Louis Johnson, assistant 
secretary of war; “The Single Sleeve as a Valve Mechanism for the 
Aircraft Engine,” by A. H. R. Fedden of the Bristol Aeroplane Co., 
Led.; “Supercharger Installation Problems,” by Opie Chenoweth and 
A. L. Berger of Wright Field; “Rating Aviation Fuels in Full-Scale 
Aircraft Engines,” by H. K. Cummings; “Cylinder Cooling and Drag 
of Radial Engine Installations,’ by Kenneth Campbell, of the Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., and “Aircraft Engine Lubrication’ by E. L. Bass 
and C. H. Barton of the Asiatic Petroleum Co., Ltd. Many com- 
mittee meetings of special interest to the aviation industry are also 


planned. 


Two Records Set By Cub Pilots 


Two new lightplane records were set on May 19 by Kenneth Kress 
and Glenn Englert when they flew their Cub plane from Newark 
to Miami and return, non-stop. In making the flight the pilots flew 
an airline distance of 2390 miles and remained aloft 63 hours and 54 
minutes, surpassing the former endurance record of 36 hours and 18 
minutes by a large margin. Kress and Englert, who are test pilots for 
the Piper Aircraft Corporation, took their heavily loaded Cub off from 
Newark airport at 4.06 Tuesday morning, May 17th, bucked head- 
winds to Jacksonville which cut their cruising speed to nearly 40 
mph. On the takeoff the ship, which was powered with a 50 HP 
Lenape Papoose engine, lifted a 1324 pound gross load in 17 seconds. 
The ship was a stock model Cub Sport with the three cylinder dual 
ignition engine installed. A 24 gallon belly tank and a ten gallon 
reserve in the baggage compartment gave the Cub a total of 43 gallons 
on the takeoff. 

Midair refueling was accomplished at Raleigh, Jacksonville, and 
Miami during the course of the flight. At Jacksonville the pilots 
waited both Tuesday and Wednesday nights, circling the airport, for 
better weather. They cleared Miami without landing at 2:20 Wed- 
nesday afternoon. The landing at Newark was at 8:00 p. m., Thursday, 
May 19th. In cooperation with the weather bureau and Eastern Air 
Lines the pilots were advised by radio of local conditions along their 
route. The radio, a one-way unit, was provided by Lear, and gave 
continuous operation during the entire trip. 

238 gallons of gasoline were hauled up to the plane and 19 quarts 
of oil. During the second night over Jacksonville the plane acquired 
a load of 1418 pounds gross. Based on an empty weight of 560 
pounds, the plane carried a useful load of 850 pounds, an astonishing 
efficiency record for any airplane. Average gasoline consumption was 
3.7 gallons per hour. Kress is chief test pilot for the Cub factory 
and has the unofficial record of having tested more than 1350 planes. 
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CHE Fande SCOUT 


O.Kad by pilots everywhere the 
new “Chief” and “Scout” are winning 
America. Comfortable ... safe ... de- 


pendable . « « these big new Aeroncas 
cost no more to operate than the aver- 
age automobile. 


The Aeronca “Chief.” powered with the 
new Menasco or Continental 50 H. P. 
engine, is outstanding for quick take-off, 
rapid climb. high top speed. It “tops” 
at 100, yet lands at the amazingly low 
speed of 32 miles per hour. 


No other airplane offers as many 
advantages at such low cost as does the 
Aeronca “Scout.” Powered with either 
the Continental A-40 or Aeronca 40, 42 
or 45 H. P. engine, it is the plane for 
the man interested in economy plus 
performance. 


LEARN TO FLY FREE! 


Your Aeronca Dealer or Distributor offers a 
free flying course with each new plane. See 
him for full details and a demonstration. We'll 
be glad to send you his address. 


AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


The new Aeronca instrument panel is 
convenient. Dials are visible at all 


times—controls are within easy reach. 


Greater VALUE in AERONCA 


® Aeronca dual action oleo landing gear. 
Smoothes out the roughest field. 


® Dual wheel controls. 
Unobstructed cabin floor. 


Convenient luggage compartment. 


Large baggage capacity. 


Adjustable trimming tab. 
You can fly it “hands off.” 


Side by side seating. 


Comfortable roomy cabin. 


Distributors Attention! 


Live wire Aeronca distributors want- 
ed for Arkansas, Mississippi, North- 
ern Texas, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Virginia and Eastern New York 
State exclusive of greater New York 
City. 
FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
WRITE OR WIRE 


Cincinnati, O. 





